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Educational 
Leadership 


In Marcu 


We Look at Group Liv- 
ing: In order to achieve 
effective grouping in 
today’s schools, many 
methods and procedures 
must be thought through 
and tried out. 


This month’s magazine 
gives us a survey of the 
whys, the hows, and the 
ways of cultivating the 
type of group living 
which is acceptable to 
boys and girls—and their 
parents—as well as to 
teachers and  adminis- 
trators. 


One of the features in 
this issue is a recorded 
discussion of some fac- 
tors of grouping which 
validate the importance 
of flexibility and the pro- 
moting of social and 
academic skills, Other 
articles accent the need 
for improvement in this 
field, and outline some 
nieans in which this can 
be accomplished. A com- 
prehensive bibliography 
of materials compiled to 
aid school people in re- 
evaluating and reorganiz- 
ing practices in meeting 
today’s classroom needs 
is included. 


The departments bring 
information concerning 
new educational publica- 
tions, current practices in 
educational methods, and 
legislation affecting the 
schools and their chil- 
dren. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY- 


WHAT IS IT? 


THE CONCEPTS of the schools’ relationship to the community, and vice versa, are many. 
In this issue we have tried to provide as many definitions of these concepts as are feasible 


within our limitations of space. 


Every School 96 a Community 





HENRY HARAP 


We lead with an article by Henry Harap, associate director, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, who outlines many 
activities basic to nurturing citizens who can go from the school community to the larger 
one with the security of having learned the true fundamentals of good citizenship. 


WITHIN THE WALLS in which any 
school exists, there exists a community. 
Individuals have to get along together; 
they play together; they work together; 
they use a place in common, they share 
materials; they care for their rooms, 
buildings, and grounds; and they have 
practically all the institutions that exist 
in the larger outside community. 

A school has its problems of house- 
keeping, preparation of food, and sanita- 
tion. It has its own channels of com- 
munication and its peculiar problems 
of traffic control. It has its program of 
recreation and its organized group life. 
It has a rudimentary system of produc- 
tion and consumption. It has its dis- 
tributive organization, its facilities for 
exchange, and its banking services. It 
levies taxes for community enterprises, 
and maintains its own political system. 
It makes its own laws and elects its own 
governmental representatives. It carries 
on transactions with other school com- 
munities. It is through participation in 
these practical activities that young 
people have an opportunity to learn 
their responsibilities to their com- 
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munity. These real and purposeful ex- 
periences have great educative value 
and, therefore, should become a part 
of the school’s learning program. 


Educative Value of School Activities 


What we are discussing is not a way 
of getting work done which would 
otherwise be done by janitors, car- 
penters, and other workers. There is 
the possibility, of course, that menial 
work without educative value will be 
justified by some. However, the learn- 
ing opportunities are too plentiful to 
give one too much concern on this 
score. Learning situations in the im- 
mediate school environment offer many 
challenging problems for inquiry and 
investigation which should deepen the 
understanding of the pupil and con- 
tribute directly toward the improve- 
ment of living in his home and locality. 

There is, of course, the danger that 
the practical activities of the school 
economy will be held to the manipula- 
tive level. This condition is not inherent 
in the activities; it is due to teachers’ 
insensibility to the facts, principles, and 
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social implications that are related to 
the simplest and most common tasks in 
the everyday life of the school. It is a 
real challenge to the teacher to deepen 
the meaning of common things; to 
probe into their social and scientific ex- 
planations. Merely to paint a desk or 
shelf is to stay on the level of hand- 
work; to know that the ingredients 
include pigments, linseed oil, and a drier 
is to go a little farther. From this point, 
one may pursue the inquiry into pro- 
gressively deeper reservoirs of knowl- 
edge such ‘as, distinguishing paint, 
varnish, and stain; knowing that paint 
has a protective quality; knowing that 
the color of paint affects the lighting 
of a room; knowing what removes paint 
and why; and so on to wider limits of 
human knowledge and experience. 

To extend the illustration into the 
field of social insight, let us assume that 
a class is studying the source and purity 
of the school’s water supply. This in- 
quiry may carry the children into suc- 
cessively deeper and more significant 
understandings of collective effort. 
Thus the study of water supply may 
be pursued to include how water is 
polluted and why; what the community 
does to protect water supply; how the 
local sanitary department inspects the 
water supply; and how these services 
are paid for by all the people. 


Opportunities for Sharing 


The group life of the school com- 
munity offers many opportunities for 
lifelike learning which are commonly 
overlooked. Along the Lafourche Bayou 
in Louisiana, I once had occasion to 
visit a beautiful one-story school build- 
ing. It was a rather good school as 
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schools go; yet it did not fit entirely into 
the social and economic setting of the 
people whom it was designed to serve. 
It gave no opportunity to the pupils to 
beautify it and to make it into a home. 
The building had no provision for home 
economics, no provision for shop work. 
The landscaping which was incomplete 
was being done by the principal during 
his spare time. To have asked the pupils 
to share the work was unthinkable! 
Here an obvious opportunity was lost 
to teach pupils to contribute to the up- 
keep of the school and to learn how to 
beautify their home surroundings. 

A short time ago, during a visit to a 
small twelve-grade school, I met the 
elementary principal at the doorway 
checking and distributing milk bottles 
while his class was left idle. A sixth 
grade group of children could have 
done this just as effectively with much 
profit to themselves. It ‘would have 
given them a sense of common owner- 
ship and opportunity for practical 
arithmetic. 

I once saw a well being sunk and a 
pump being installed on the school 
grounds at the very time when the 
pupils were studying water supply. I 
stopped to interview the craftsman who 
cheerfully explained the procedure and 
demonstrated the operation of the 
pump. Here was an opportunity for 
learning which no book or laboratory 
study could approach in clarity and 
reality. Yet the teacher allowed it to 
slip through her fingers. 


Activity—Real, Not Dramatized 

The most comprehensive plan of 
learning through participation in pro- 
ductive enterprises in the school econ- 
omy was put into operation by Thomas 
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Alexander, at Springdale Farms, North 
Carolina. This institution was founded 
about ten years ago to provide purpose- 
ful and constructive living in a place 
where the activities were real, not 
dramatized. The program of the school 
was built around the many respon- 
sibilities which living in the school com- 
‘munity demanded, rather than around 
subjects. The boys and girls learned by 
solving the problems which arose in 
living together in a rural setting. They 
were confronted with such needs and 
responsibilities as maintaining their 
health; producing and securing proper 
food; obtaining proper recreation and 
achieving friendly relationships with 
those with whom they lived. 

In the fall of the current academic 
year, seniors of the New School, a divi- 
sion of Evanston Township High 
School, volunteered to contribute a 
definite service to the school com- 
munity. It offered an opportunity to 
learn as well as to serve. The respon- 
sibilities they assumed are varied. One 
boy is the auto shop foreman, another 
is librarian for the music department, 
two assist with the audio-visual pro- 
gram; three girls take care of the 
costume chest for the director of dra- 
matics; four are employed by the col- 
lege library; four students aid in the 
testing and guidance program. Several 
serve as assistants to the director of 
intramurals, mathematics, biology, art 
departments, and some students are 
doing actual teaching. 


Improved Living Involves Learning 


Sometime ago I visited a six-teacher 
elementary school in northern Alabama 
in which the children organized them- 
selves into a self-governing council and 
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assumed their share of the work of 
school improvement. The children made 
a survey of the grounds and prepared 
a map in which the existing conditions 
and proposed improvements were 
shown. The first grade helped to plant 
flowers and kept the school grounds 
clean. The second grade prepared 
flower beds in the court. The third 
grade removed all rubbish from school 
grounds and helped with the flower 
beds. The fourth grade enriched, 
plowed, and re-seeded the lawn and 
helped to paint the walls of the toilets. 
The fifth grade took charge of planting 
shrubbery and also helped in painting. 
The sixth grade made concrete walks 
and built new floors in the toilets. There 
was much sharing and cooperating 
among the various groups. The parents 
and other persons in the community 
were called upon to help in the project. 
The entire enterprise developed a finer 
spirit of cooperation and pride among 
the children. 

In the school community each room 
is the home of a group of individuals. 
The classroom environment should set 
an example of pleasant and cheerful 
surroundings which the child may 
come to associate with all places in 
which people live. Room beautification 
has been more widely accepted as a 
learning experience than any other 
phase of the school’s economy. Con- 
sequently it is not uncommon to find 
children and youth organizing them- 
selves into learning groups for painting 
of woodwork and walls; making of 
chair backs, centerpieces, and cur- 
tains; building of dress-up centers and 
library corners; and many other decora- 
tive projects. Instruction in beautifica- 
tion in this way is included in every 
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grade as it relates to the needs of the 
classroom, the building, and _ the 
rounds. 

To the children and teachers of the 
rural school, the disposal of sewage is 
a problem with which they have daily 
contact. In the main, it is the same prob- 
lem which confronts the child and his 
family in the rural home. The school 
has its septic tank and periodical tasks 
of disinfecting privies and commodes. 
The school has access to the sanitary 
official in the county health department. 
The pamphlets on sewage disposal dis- 
tributed by various governmental agen- 
cies are available to school and home 
alike. On occasion, the school may 
actually be in the process of building 
and installing a septic tank. The pupils 
may have an opportunity to have an 
actual part in the building of side walls, 
bottom, sides, partitions, and the top of 
the tank. It would be a simple matter 
for them to make tests of the relative 
effectiveness of quick lime, caustic 
potash, or chlorinated lime as disin- 
fectants. Opportunities often exist for 
extending these experiences to the home. 


Economic Enterprises Promote Growth 


For one of the best illustrations of 
using the economy of the school com- 
munity for educational purposes, we go 
back twenty odd years, to the Moraine 
Park School where the economic activi- 
ties were one division of a fourfold 
program. The other main divisions were 
academic, governmental, and physical. 
These business or economic activities in 
the parlance of the school were known 
as projects. No person was allowed to 
operate a project in the school without 
a franchise from the school council. 

A construction company organized 
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by pupils especially interested in me- 
chanical work did the repair work 
around the school. The library was con- 
ducted by a corps of students interested 
in library work. The printing company 
did the printing for the school. The 
luncheon company conducted the 
cafeteria. The merchandising projects 
consisted of enterprises engaged in 
supplying the school community with 
needed articles. The maintenance proj- 
ects had to do with maintenance, repair, 
and construction of school equipment. 
The service projects included secre- 
tarial work, delivery of packages, 
musical entertainment, and the like. 

The retail store enterprise bought 
merchandise from outside wholesale 
merchants, gauged the demands of 
customers, kept accounts, and ren- 
dered real service. There was a constant 
interchange of services. The Supply 
Comvany depended upon the Delivery 
Company; the Delivery Company made 
daily deliveries for the Lunch Com- 
pany; the Lunch Company received 
checks on the Bank; and the Bank 
ordered deposit slips lesa the Printing 
Company. 

A more recent illustration of eco- 
nomic enterprises operating as an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum was de- 
veloped at the Skokie Junior High 
School under the guidance of S. R. 
Logan, the principal. “Our school,” 
wrote Mr. Logan, “considers itself a 
community in which. are found the 
rudiments of the institutions and prob- 
lems of the times.” Organized services 
arise naturally from the needs of the 
individuals that make up the commun- 
ity. The children in the Skokie School 
needed pencils, paper, and other school 
supplies which gave some of the chil- 
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dren the idea that they would like to 
own and operate a supply store. They 
secured a charter from the School 
Council, sold shares of stock, and with 
the proceeds they purchased a small 
supply of goods and opened shop in a 
large storage closet. Later the store was 
converted into a public enterprise and 
the profits were used to buy equipment 
which the school needed. 

A mutual insurance company was or- 
ganized to write policies for both teach- 
ers and students to cover the loss of 
dishes broken in the school cafeteria. A 
credit union was organized on the 
initiative of a thirteen-year-old son of 
a member of a local cooperative. It 
makes small loans to members and 
operates on the same principles as the 
many credit unions chartered by state 
and federal government. Other eco- 
nomic enterprises include a company 
engaged in raising and selling rabbits, 
mice, and chicks, renting pets and cages, 
selling feed and giving instruction to 
small children in the care of pets; 
operating an exchange of used skates, 
football suits, and other personal be- 
longings; stamping pens and articles 
with names of owners; operating a pub- 
licly owned print shop, and an apiary. 


Citizenship Education Needs Attention 


It is in the field of citizenship edu- 
cation that the school misses its greatest 
opportunities to use its body politic 
for educative purposes. On a smaller 
scale, the school community repro- 
duces all of the conditions of politics 
and government which obtain in the 
adult world. The young people have 
their pressure groups, party politics, 
election campaigns, political patronage, 
and independent reform groups. In the 
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conduct of their own affairs, the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to learn to 
choose efficient public servants and to 
check on their integrity. 

At the Parker District High School 
the pupils share in the cost of school 
operation and improvement. Each pupil 
has a part in paying for supplies used 
by the whole school, such as materials 
for the improvement of classrooms, 
magazines, charts, art materials, and 
other supplies and equipment. Most 
pupils pay in money but some pay in 
work which contributes to the improve- 
ment of the school. This, according to 
the school report, helps the pupils to 
realize that many things used in com- 
mon are financed through common 
funds, to which every citizen con- 
tributes. We do not know from the re- 
port whether the pupils had an op- 
portunity to vote to tax themselves and 
whether they handle these public funds, 
which would be important considera- 
tions in the complete process of self- 
government and purposeful learning. 

The self-governing activities are the 
most effective means of education for 
citizenship which the school can offer. 
They give the pupils an opportunity to 
share in making decisions which affect 
the welfare of the whole group. Stu- 
dents can assume a larger responsibility 
for control of their group activities and 
student organizations. School assemblies 
can be conducted by student officials. 
The practice of democracy can be 
learned in all groups in which young 
people assemble, the most important of 
which is the class. It is in the classroom 
that the pupil learns to disagree 
courteously; to give honest and con- 
structive criticism; to cooperate with 
others for the common good. Here, 
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the young citizen begins to learn how 
the rights of free men are safeguarded 
by keeping the channels of free discus- 
sion open. 

The school is a society. It resembles 
the larger community in the sense that 
it consists of people living within defi- 
nite boundaries and using many services 
in common, Just as every community 
has an individuality which is the result 


of its customs and institutions, so every 
school has a character which is the re- 
sult of its traditions and ways of living 
as a group. Both the school and the com- 
munity reach their highest level when 
there is a widespread awareness of the 
common interest and a high degree of 
cooperation among individuals and 
groups for the common good of the 
total community. 


3.7" 


Experiences for Understanding 








LOUISE C. McCUE 


Keeping minds open as well as ears is suggested by Louise C, McCue, formerly as- 
sistant editor, EpyCcATIONAL LEADERSHIP, as a guide to developing better and much more 
thorough understanding in community relationships. Mrs. McCue underlines the sig- 
nificance of providing experiences for children which will lead to straight thinking in 


adulthood. 


LARRY MASTERS might have under- 
stood Woody White. And Woody 
might have understood Larry. But they 
didn’t. And least of all did either of 
them understand Henry Smith. 

Larry owned and operated a lumber 
mill in Riverside. Woody was one of 
Larry’s most faithful workers, or had 
been up until a week ago. Since then 
Larry wasn’t so sure. Trouble was 
brewing among the lumber mill em- 
ployees, and Larry had it pretty straight 
that Woody was one of the ringleaders. 
Woody had been heard talking to the 
men about new safety installations, even 
pointing out how they might have pre- 
vented the “accidental” death a few 
months back of one of their fellow- 
workers. The men were airing their 
views on wages and hours, too. Larry 
couldn’t understand what was happen- 
ing. He took the defensive when local 
reporters came to interview him, falling 
back on pat statements about “the value 
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of his lumber mill to the community” 
and “the need for individual initiative 
in our modern economy.” 

The reporters talked with Woody, 
too, and he took the defensive. He 
talked about what happens to a man 
and his family when sick leave is only 
two weeks a year and an injury sus- 
tained on the job keeps the man idle 
for two months. He talked about how 
hard it is to make a weekly wage cover 
the needs of a wife and three children. 
Grappling with personal problems of 
daily living hadn’t left Woody much 
time to ponder the importance of 
Larry’s lumber mill to Riverside or “the 
need for individual initiative in our 
modern economy.” 

Larry and Woody seemed to live in 
different worlds. That they could have 
understood each other was perhaps too 
much to hope. So far as could be de- 
termined they agreed on only one thing 
—their distaste for Henry Smith. Like 
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Woody, Henry was a hard worker, and, 
like Woody, he was employed at 
Larry’s lumber mill. But Henry was 
several notches lower on the mill’s social 
ladder. His was a menial job, taking 
mostly brawn and little brain. Henry 
was bright enough and certainly willing 
to learn, but Henry was a Negro. That 
set him apart. 

Larry’s attitude toward Henry was 
more detached than Woody’s. Larry 
knew that Henry did his job well, and, 
in a manner befitting his station as 
owner and operator of the mill, he 
bestowed words of praise upon Henry, 
just as he did upon all his loyal workers. 
Never let it be said that Larry Masters 
drew the color line. Of course, Larry 
felt that Henry must be quite content 
in the job that he had. Henry had 
finished high school, had even gone one 
year to college, but, being a Negro, 
Henry wouldn’t want to earn a living 
any way but by the sweat of his brow. 

Larry didn’t really understand Henry 
at all. He made no effort to know him 
as a person—he simply wasn’t interested. 

Woody, on the other hand, knew 
Henry pretty well. They got along all 
right on the job. Woody gave the 
orders, and Henry followed them. But 
Woody was afraid of Henry, afraid of 
loss of prestige if Henry got a promo- 
tion, afraid of the pressure of competi- 
tion of a man as capable as Henry. 

So there was no real understanding 
between Woody and Henry either. 

Henry? Where did he stand? Mostly, 
he was confused. Woody seemed 
friendly enough on the job, and in a 
distant sort of way Larry was a gener- 
ous employer. But Henry was no 
dullard and he could see that he was 
probably working up a blind alley. But 
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so far he hadn’t been able to figure how 
to better himself. He wasn’t given to 
violence; yet sometimes his patience 
was sorely tried. 


It All Began a Long Time Ago 


Twenty years ago Larry and Woody 
and Henry were just kids, growing up 
in the catch-as-catch-can environment 
of Riverside. Their common bond was 
fishing. Larry furnished the kind of 
fishing tackle that made a smal! boy’s 
eyes sparkle; Woody had access to an 
unlimited supply of bait; and Henry 
knew exactly where the fish wowid bite. 
They pooled their possessions and 
knowledge, and never knew a fishing 
failure. What’s more, the boys liked 
each other. They neither knew nor 
cared that they belonged to different 
groups in the social hierarchy of River- 
side. 

Their parents knew—and cared. The 
teachers knew, too, but they were too 
busy teaching important things like 
how to diagram a sentence and who 
was the tenth president of the United 
States to be very much concerned about 
life in Riverside. 

In time the boys knew, too. The 
social groups in their town were some- 
thing to be accepted. There was no 
thought of understanding them, of 
questioning their existence. In school 
they may have learned about the high 
and the low among peoples in other 
countries and other ages. They may 
have seen the injustices of the feudal 
system and the crippling effects of 
slavery. But no effort was made to study 
the social problems of Riverside. They 
were assumed not to exist. 

Larry accepted the ideas of his par- 
ents that he was destined to order men 
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about—benevolently, of course. It was 
for the good of all that he, Larry Mas- 
ters, be put in charge. Woody’s parents 
had other ideas. They didn’t regard the 
Masters as benevolent and they wanted 
no part of their patronizing helpfulness. 
This attitude they passed on to Woody. 
Henry’s parents had learned a lot of 
things about Riverside through bitter 
experience. They hoped Henry’s lot 


. would be different. They tried to warn 


him of the heartaches he might en- 
counter, and at the same time they tried 
to shield him from the community’s 
harshest rebuffs. At first Henry didn’t 
always understand the things he saw 
and felt. There were conflicts between 
his understanding of human decency 
and life around him. But gradually he 
learned. 

These three boys went to school. 
There they might have gained a broader 
knowledge of their own community. 
They might have been given experi- 
ences which would show them that 
every group of people within a com- 
munity is dependent upon members of 
other groups. They might have learned 
that management and labor are partners 
—not enemies; that the bettering of life 
for one man raises the standards of all 
men. These kinds of learnings would 
have helped Larry and Woody and 
Henry to work together twenty years 
later. There would have existed an 
understanding upon which friendly 
agreements could have been based. 


Straight Thinking Can Help 


Youngsters have so little chance to 
see a community beyond the narrow 
confines of their own backyard. Unless 
a broader view is opened to them, they 
quite naturally grow up feeling that 
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their way of thinking and doing is the 
right way, if not the only way. It never 
occurs to them that many people think 
and act differently and that maybe the 
other people have ideas just as good or 
better than their own. The schools need 
to face squarely their responsibility in 
opening boys’ and girls’ eyes to what 
goes on around them. It is much safer 
to discuss current conflicts in Asia than 
to talk about the race riot last week on 
Seventh Avenue. Yet a child’s com- 
prehension of strife abroad is of very 
limited value if he cannot see the trou- 
bled situations in his own neighborhood. 

There are many ways to help young 
people arrive at better balanced attitudes 
toward the problems of our life. They 
need to see for themselves the whole 
community of which they are a part— 
they need to see it with understanding, 
the grimy surfaces along with the pol- 
ished edifices. They need to study the 
industries which have taken root in 
their community—to understand what 
they mean to the community as a whole 
and to the individual worker. It is im- 
portant that they take pride in the 
accomplishments of thei community, 
but not to the extent that they become 
complacent about its shortcomings. 

The public school brings together 
children from every group. This is one 
of its great virtues, but, unfortunately, 
a virtue whose usefulness is sometimes 
ignored. Let all the youngsters talk 
about all the problems. Each will bring 
to the discussion the views—and the 
prejudices—of his own group, but the 
mixture will temper itself, and the 
emerging attitudes will be the outcome 
of cooperative thinking. 

When their community plans a new 
park, the children need to discuss the 
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value of such an enterprise to the com- 
munity. They need to consider whether 
its location will make the park available 
to those who need it most, whether 
plans for its development will make it 
an area to be used—or a showplace to 
be admired at a distance. They need to 
consider the new park from the view- 
point of all the citizens. 

All the youngsters need to know that 
every child in the community does not 
live in a big house like Larry’s, that 
some of them don’t even have a modest 
home like Woody’s. They need to 
understand that these differences may 
not necessarily be due to shiftlessness on 
the part of one group of citizens. They 
need to be awakened to the social and 
economic pressures that sometimes seem 
to make a farce of our Bill of Rights. 

It is not always easy for teachers to 


understand what goes on around them. 
They may turn to the daily papers, and 
so may the youngsters; yet they must 
learn to analyze what they read, to 
weigh one -editor’s viewpoint against 
another. They must be careful not to 
fall under the spell of any one group 
of citizens, but always to keep an open 
mind and hear all sides. They must teach 
boys and girls to develop similar powers 
of discernment. Together they and the 
youngsters may talk over what goes on 
in their community, all benefiting from 
the ideas presented by a Larry, a 
Woody, and a Henry. An understand- 
ing based on a grasp of community 
problems can help these students to 
make intelligent analyses of state, na- 
tional, and international matters. It can 
help them to want to understand. That, 
perhaps, is most important of all. 





Let's Look Behind the Armchar—— 


WALTER K. BEGGS 


Some methods of studying the needs of the community and trying to fulfill these needs 
are weighed here by Walter K. Beggs, associate professor, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, who also asks some pertinent questions concerning the maintenance 


of a culture worthy of its future participants. 


THE CURRENT preoccupation of 
American educators with meeting com- 
munity needs may produce results that 
are synthetic or real depending upon 
how deep we are prepared “to dig.” 
The point holds regardless of the fact 
that meeting needs is certainly the 
province and responsibility of teaching 
and educating. But stating a respon- 
sibility or recognizing it in theory is 
quite apart from discharging it ade- 
quately. 

Curriculum bulletins and professional 
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publications of the present day are filled 
with suggestions for approaching cur- 
riculum study through a survey of 
community needs. At first glance such 
Statements appear innocent enough 
and by any standard should be one of 
the steps involved in curriculum revi- 
sion. But what then? What is implied 
by a community survey? Does it mean 
“digging out” the unique experience 
pattern of a given social and economic 
unit of American culture in order to 
see the reflection of the pattern in the 
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daily behavior of the people? Does it 
mean putting the local citizenry under 
the research microscope to determine 
their individual and composite poten- 
tial? Does it mean untangling the 
twisted skein of folkways and mores, 
prejudices and pressures that fashion 
community thinking—or does it mean 
simply counting people, occupations, 
bathrooms, radios, and _ refrigerators? 
If the latter, our methods of pro- 
cedure to date are quite adequate. We 
are remarkably adept at counting. If we 
can assume that a community is a simple 
organism we can count with impunity. 
Or we can gather around a conference 
table and “talk through” community 
needs. When we agree that one exists 
we can “set about to meet it.” 
Or—we can adopt a method that 
somewhat resembles research. In its 
first stages it follows the counting and 
talking through technique. A “jury of 
experts” meets and agrees on the char- 
acteristics of a good community and 
then carefully formulates these into a 
check list or evaluative instrument. A 
community is measured against the in- 
strument and wherever it fails to meas- 
ure up we have uncovered a need. 
Or—we can quit kidding ourselves. 
No community—even a very small one 
—is a simple organism, and the fact that 
we generally act as though it were, 
doesn’t alter the situation a particle. 
In reality the reason why we over- 
simplify our approach is probably be- 
cause the complexity of our communi- 
ties scares the living daylights out of 
us. Sociologists and anthropologists have 
been pointing out the complexity for 
years. However, they have been con- 
cerned in the main with symptoms while 
we as educators are supposed to do 
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something about the maladjustments 
that are believed to exist. 


Tue FRAME oF REFERENCE 


Suppose we look behind the armchair 
for a moment. Where communities are 
concerned we must stop dealing in 
averages and recognize individuality 
just as we do in people. We must 
recognize that patterns of experience 
differ in communities and that each 
local unit stamps its own impress on 
the requirements of the culture of 
which it is a part and thus each com- 
munity interprets the overall cultural 
pattern in a_ specialized system of 
mores. Then comes the really tough 
part of the job—discovery and inter- 
pretation. Obviously, we want a pic- 
ture of the local behavior pattern, but 
even more, we want to uncover the 
forces behind the behavior. Below are 
suggested three questions that might 
serve as a frame of reference for a 
beginning. It is not implied that this 
is the only frame of reference nor that 
it is not subject to additions or revision. 
But we have to have a point of depar- 
ture from which to move. 

What Lasting Impressions Has the 
Pattern of Community Experience Left 
on the Inhabitants? About thirty years 
ago a northern Kansas town lost the 
branch-line railroad that had served it 
for years. Actually the loss should have 
made little difference in the economic 
and cultural life of the community be- 
cause a surfaced highway was com- 
pleted about the same time and the 
services supplied by the railroad were , 
promptly assumed by motor bus and 
truck lines. But the emotional shock 
suffered by the people almost ruined 
the town. The catastrophe—their own 
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name for the experience—genuinely 
dismayed them at first. Then gradually 
something resembling self pity set in 
and they began to enjoy the memory 
of the dear departed. The reaction 
might have been merely humorous had 
they not projected the loss of the rail- 
road into almost every phase of com- 
munity life. It became a ready escape 
mechanism for community shortcom- 
ings. One still hears such statements as 
“we are an inland town you know” or 
“things were different when we had a 
railroad,” even from citizens unborn 
when the supposed tragedy happened 
or who have moved into the com- 
munity since. 

Obviously it would be absurd to 
consider the needs of this particular 
community ‘without taking such ex- 
periences into consideration. Sometimes 
they are not as apparent as the one just 
described. Bank failures, fires, periods 
of drought, a long, involved strike; even 
the type of work that the people do 
or the influence of a prominent citizen 
can condition community reaction. 
Often the event itself has long since 
been forgotten but its effect remains 
and will crop out when the time for 
decision comes around. . 

The problem of ferreting out these 
influences and forces is difficult because 
they are often so subtle and deep 
rooted that to recognize them requires 
the highest type of analysis and inter- 
pretation. The task is perhaps somewhat 
analagous to that of the psychiatrist. His 
patient presents a maladjustment—per- 
. haps a gnawing fear—for which there 
is no apparent cause. He must, with 
whatever tools he can command, search 
behind the symptoms for an experience 
or combination of experiences that are 
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responsible. Once brought to light such 
information is invaluable. 

What is the Ceiling for Community 
Achievement? Two elements are in- 
volved here—natural and human re- 
sources. With natural resources it is a 
matter of discovery and exploitation. A 
Nebraska town has recently uncovered 
a rich deposit of natural clay in its own 
back yard, so to speak, which could 
conceivably alter the entire economic 
outlook of the community. The clay 
has always been there, as a potential 
source of wealth, but not recognized. 
Now the community is faced with the 
problem of intelligent exploitation. 

How such exploitation is carried on 
depends upon a number of factors. The 
human resources of the community 
loom large in this connection. Inherent 
ability is the natural base from which 
to work, but what are the types and 
combinations of ability? It isn’t enough 
to find the median intelligence level, al- 
though even that much requires some 
doing. Which way is the curve of in- 
telligence skewed? Is it possible that one 
town has sufficient human resources to 
supply adequate leadership, while in 
another not enough imagination and 
drive exist to pull it out of the dol- 
drums? Too little research has been 
done to answer these questions, but they 
must be answered if we are really sire 
cere in our efforts to determine com- 
munity needs. 

There are other questions just as 
important. During the war a number of 
manufacturing plants moved into the 
prairie states. They employed workers 
from the area who knew nothing of 
assembly line techniques and had to 
start from scratch to learn the hand 
skills involved. Yet they easily met the 
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output quotas assigned to them and 
often surpassed those of established 

lants. Does this mean that we have a 
higher level of manual dexterity here? 
Is attitude the determining factor, or the 
novelty of new work, or is basic in- 
telligence higher? No one knows. To 
date we have heard only speculation. 
Of course all of this is wonderful am- 
munition for the big guns of chambers 
of commerce, especially where they are 
afflicted with hyperthyroid, but it is of 
no value to the educator. Until he 
knows basic facts about the human com- 
position of his community he is in no 
position to help outline its needs. 

In What Specific Ways Do the Peo- 
ple Respond to the Pressures of the 
Overall Culture in Which They Live? 
In a nation as vast and diversified as the 
United States it is difficult to define a 
cultural pattern, especially when one 
lives in the pattern and is subject to its 
pressures. And yet American culture 
does make some specific demands upon 
its people. It is not our purpose here to 
discuss why the pressures exist or 
where they come from, nor to argue 
that those we use for illustration are the 
only ones or even the most important. 
Our point is made if the reader will 
admit that such pressures do exist. The 
two most generally recognized are that 
our culture demands that we make a 
living and that we keep healthy. 


The Pressure of Getting a Living 


In our culture, making a living means 
much more than gaining subsistence. 
We have been accused of developing 
the highest level of material existence 
ever known at the expense of some 
other aspects of a balanced culture. Be 
that as it may, to live successfully in 
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our economy requires that we gain pos- 
session of a reasonable number of its 
gadgets, and rightly or wrongly we find 
the people of most communities in the 
United Scates busily engaged in doing 
just that. If we are interested in testing 
the power of this pressure all we need 
to do is to examine our attitude toward 
the few communities that do not re- 
spond in kind. Or, better still, our at- 
titudes toward other cultures. Our serv- 
ice men and women are inclined to rate 
the people of other nations in direct 
ratio to their possessions from bathtubs 
on down—or up—as the case happens 
to be. 

Such a pressure is certain to have a 
profound effect on the activities in- 
volved in getting a living in any unit 
of our culture. Local circumstances 
blunt the pressure and give it direction, 
but the general impact is the same 
nationwide. 

Hence, money to secure the gadgets 
has loomed more and more important 
to us. The self-sustaining economy of 
many rural units is gradually disappear- 
ing—if it has not altogether disappeared 
for all practical purposes. Money has 
become so important that the pressure 
is to get it even though it has meant 
dangerously depleting our resources in 
many instances to do so. 

Another result has been high special- 
ization in almost every area. The effect 
of this factor on local communities is 
startling. It has meant a draining of 
population to the centers of specializa- 
tion. Also many of the services that 
were formerly supplied locally are now 
provided by absentee entrepreneurs and 
either shipped in or the people must 
travel to distribution centers to get 
them. Purely cultural things like art, 
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music, and drama are produced often 
thousands of miles away and sent in 
via radio, movies, and syndicated col- 
umn. At present the trend seems to be 
accelerating and what the eventual di- 
rection will be may depend on forces 
and events as yet not apparent. 

Obviously, the pressure discussed gets 
into the thinking of the people and helps 
to shape their sense of values. For that 
reason they may resist any consideration 
of needs that runs contrary to what they 
think is important. It is difficult to per- 
suade young people to look with favor 
on an occupation that does not appear 
to carry enough monetary reward to 
insure the possession of the gadgets they 
consider essential to live properly. 
Those of us who are interested in 
recruiting talented youth for the teach- 
ing profession are constantly meeting 
such resistance. Similarly, place of oc- 
cupation is chosen to insure monetary 
gain more often than not. As a result we 
note some peculiar social phenomena 
unique in our culture. Rapid shifting of 
population is one, but more revealing is 
the shift from small to large, not only as 
concerns numbers, but as concerns sig- 
nificance. 

Thus, in the consideration of com- 
munity needs these factors cannot be 
ignored. We may be able to make an 
excellent case for the need of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. We may point 
out services that need to be provided 
locally rather than at some distant point. 
We can argue that more young people 
need to remain in small communities 
or that the community should invest 
more money in cultural activities, but 
we are working against a pressure built 
up widely in our culture that may 
dictate otherwise in the thinking of the 
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people. Perhaps the need that really 
has priority is to persuade thinking 
people to examine the pressures that 
motivate them and analyze the effect. 
If this brings them to a careful ex- 
amination of what they think is impor- 
tant and why they think so, they may 
be better able to adjust their own felt 
needs to the reality of circumstances. 


The Pressure to Keep Healthy 


Health is almost a fetish in American 
culture. Its value is editoralized and 
sermonized, to say nothing of being 
advertised from practically every maga- 
zine page and billboard. The pressure 
here is many sided. Copywriters play 
on our fears, our vanities, and our ambi- 
tions, sometimes using all three in the 
same advertisement. The medical pro- 
fession has become more verbal of late 
in an attempt to teach us the hard facts 
of good health, as have schools, dieti- 
tians, and departments of home eco- 
nomics. Along with these, however, are 
other barrages of perhaps less altruistic 
intent. Every commodity that can pos- 
sibly be made to appear as a health 
agent is publicized as such, from vitamin 
capsules down through the gaudiest 
assortment of patented pills and reme- 
dies ever perpetrated on an unsuspecting 
public. Even clothing manufacturers 
claim health benefits for their products, 
and cigarettes are advertised as being 
less unhealthy than other brands. Add 
to these, an assortment of family reme- 
dies handed down from generation to 
generation, along with “old wives’ 
tales of what to do” that may range 
from pure superstitious incantations to 
witches brews of herbs and entrails. 

It is littke wonder, then, that the 
picture of health as seen by the Amer- 
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ican citizen may be a little distorted. 
Unfortunately the absence of sickness 
is apparently one of the minor factors 
that he considers, as is his fitness to 
work. A body type appears to be more 
important. The cover girl format is 
the one constantly flashed before 
women’s eyes, while the broad-shoul- 
dered, narrow-hipped Adonis serves as 
the model for men. Moreover, per- 
-formance figures largely in the concept 
—to be an outdoor girl, to be able to 
“dance the whole night through,” to be 
a man among men, even though flaccid 
muscles and hardening arteries protest 
the abuse for weeks afterward. 

There is little provision in our culture 
for growing old gracefully and con- 
tentedly. Our idealism is too strong to 
let us be hardboiled about our old 
people as in some primitive cultures that 
kill them off and as in modern col- 
lectivist economies where food and 
comforts are denied them. But neither 
have we been too successful in treating 
age as much more than a necessary evil. 
True we provide meagre pensions and 
have made a national gesture. toward 
old age security, but there is little evi- 
dence that we have our hearts in the 
process. Meanwhile we are lengthening 
the life span and are finding that a larger 
proportion of our people are above the 
age of sixty-five, and these are becom- 
ing more and more restive and making 
their own needs known as a “trouble- 
some” political minority. 

Here again the pressure invades the 
local citizen’s concept of what is im- 
portant. And again we are likely to meet 
resistance unless the concept is taken 
into consideration. Dietitians have 
given us a very excellent check list of 
proper foods. We can find out what 
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people eat and note the deficiencies in 
their diet, and hence conclude that what 
they need is to change their eating 
habits. Very well, but here is a young 
lady whom nature has endowed with a 
stocky figure. She is busily engaged in 
trying to melt herself down to fit the 
streamlined number adorning a manne- 
quin in the window of the local 
emporium. Milk means pounds to her 
not health. Or here is a middle-aged 
business man deficient in vitamins “B” 
or “A” or what have you. Advise him 
to stop eating pancakes and take up 
green and yellow vegetables. He may 
point you to the corner drug store 
where vitamins “A” and “B” abound in 
colorful boxes. Besides he likes pan- 
cakes, they have been a family delicacy 
for generations on end. 

Important as proper diet is in health- 
ful living, important as are proper 
recreational habits, or annual medical 
checkups, or any of the elements in- 
volved in keeping healthy, the forces 
that shape human behavior and attitudes 
are more important to the educator who 
is trying to meet community needs. 


Tue NEBRASKA WorKSHOP ON 
Community NEEDs 


The foregoing paragraphs are a some- 
what rough summary of the thinking 
of a workshop group that met on the 
campus of the University of Nebraska 
during the summer of 1946. The ob- 
jective was to develop a guide for the 
study of community needs. To be per- 
fectly frank the group did not accom- 
plish very much. No criteria or check 
lists were evolved, though many were 
considered. Out of all of the “sweat 
and tears” came only a very crude 
questionnaire which is far from being 
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in finished form. No one of the group 
holds any brief for it, nor is any one 
sure how valuable the information will 
be that it produces. In fact, the group 
was divided as to just how it should be 
used. Some felt that it should be placed 
in the hands of the people of a com- 
munity in order to get as wide a spread 
of response as possible. Others were 
equally sure that it should serve only as 
a basis for interviews. As a compromise 
we have decided to try it both ways 
and compare results. 

Although the questionnaire may 
prove to have no particular value, the 
group reached some tentative conclu- 
sions that may pay dividends. We were 
struck first of all with the cold fact 
that none of us were very well 
equipped, if at all, to make a com- 
munity study. In assembling the tech- 
niques available to us we contacted the 
work of the sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists and studied their methods. We 
concluded that there are some tools we 
will have to master in order to secure 
and properly evaluate needed in- 
formation. 

Assuming, as we did, that community 
opinion and attitudes are significant, a 
method of ascertaining what they are 
is essential. Obviously, every person 
cannot be contacted and interviewed, 
hence a sample must be taken and tested 
statistically. It will probably be neces- 
sary for us to experiment with an 








adaptation of such techniques as Gallup 

or Roper use until we can refine one of 
our own. Whether these same tools can 
be used to reveal a community behavior 
pattern is questionable. We can only 
try them out and see. 

‘We will also have to experiment with 
non-directive type interviews. But this 
requires specialized skill and may be 
an area where the specialist must be 
called in to make the actual interview, 
or at least to interpret those that have 
been held. 

Finally, as we worked into the prob- 
lem we became convinced that it re- 
quires more than the efforts of. educa- 
tors alone. Is there any reason after all 
why we should not join forces with the 
sociologist and the anthropologist in our 
effort to discover and meet community 
needs? And we might add to that list 
the engineer, the business administration 
specialist, the economist, the geologist, 
and even the archeologist, because this 
job is no simple undertaking. Perhaps 
it is too vast to even be considered. Per- 
haps we will have to narrow it down 
and tackle one small phase at a time, but 
in any event, we are virtually at the 
“put up or shut up” stage. We ought 
either to marshall all of the resources 
available to us and focus them on com- 
munity study or we ought to quit talk- 
ing altogether about surveying com- 
munities and meeting the needs which 
exist in them. 





SURPRISE! 


But the work’s so daily!” 





Supervisor to a student teacher after three or four weeks of school: 
“How do you like teaching, Miss West?” 
Miss West, with thoughtful enthusiasm, “Oh, it’s just fine. I love the children. 
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WHAT ARE WE LEARNING? 


ALL PERSONS interested in insuring better community relationships realize the need 
for comprehensive study of the situation. The following articles disclose suggestions from 
research which has been done on the means of effecting these relationships. 


A Dynamic Curriculum Lewes the 








People 


GENEVA HANNA 


Geneva Hanna, University School, Ohio State University, Columbus, cites the need for 
education to be on the alert to provide a curriculum which is not static but which will 
always keep abreast of today’s constant world changes. 


EDUCATION, to be effective, must 
take cognizance of the needs and 
structures ‘of the society in which it 
operates, as well as the personal and 
social needs of the individuals being 
educated. As society changes new prob- 
lems arise which affect every individual 
member of it. In order to meet these 
new social needs and problems which 
concern the individuals for which it is 
responsible, the school, as the chief 
formal educational institution, must be 
constantly on the alert to keep its cur- 
riculum functional and dynamic. 

The complexities, and thus the prob- 
lems, of modern Western society have 
increased many times in the last fifty 
years. The concept of the community 
school has recently come into educa- 
tional theory in the United States in 
order to provide more adequately for 
the multiplied social needs of the 
nation’s youth. Service to the com- 
munity is one aspect of the new com- 
munity-school concept. Service to 
youth is likewise a part of this concept, 
for youth must be given an oppor- 
tunity to help solve some of the social 
problems of the community in which 
they live if they are to become respon- 
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sible citizens of their changing demo- 
cratic society. 


Is There Evidence of Action? 


Some teachers have used services to 
the community by groups of young 
people as a teaching method within the 
curricular framework. Many of them 
have found the results to be encourag- 
ing. Some few of these activities have 
been reported in educational publica- 
tions during the last ten years. Because 
the community-school theory has been 
advocated so widely and with such 
persistent force during the last decade, 
it would seem that many teachers would 
have experimented with the idea. 

An assumption might well be made 
that a fairly wide practice of com- 
munity participation would be found 
in high schools of America. A study 
was set up based on that assumption by 
which some generalizations could be 
drawn from the experiences of these 
teachers. It was believed that still more 
school people would attempt com- 
munity service as a means of education 
of school youth if some guidelines or 
generalized patterns could be discovered 
in order to guide the novice teacher in 
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the area of community participation. 

This study was made during the 
spring of 1945. Information was col- 
lected by means of guesticnnaires and 
visitations to schools. Eighty-six dif- 
ferent communities were studied. Each 
community had at least one secondary 
school where a minimum of one teacher 
had directed a service-to-community 
project with a group of students. In 
all, 125 projects were investigated and 
reported in the findings. 

Although 503 people were originally 
nominated for the study by educators 
located in all parts of the country, only 
125 of those nominated and who re- 
plied had sponsored secondary group 
service projects. It would seem that 125 
service-to-community projects are a 
very limited sampling from all of the 
hundreds of secondary classrooms of 
the nation. However, nominations were 
invited from educators in every state, 
and the lowest return on any inquiry 
sent was 53 per cent and one inquiry 
had a return of 68 per cent. Many of 
the people who replied indicated that 
either they had sponsored no such 
project or their projects would not 
meet the criteria of the study. 

It is recognized that there were prob- 
ably many service-to-community proj- 
ects which had been or were being 
conducted in the secondary schools 
which were not reported for this study. 
This might have been due either to 
the fact that the sponsors were not 
nominated by the educators who were 
asked to suggest people, or that the 
sponsor of the project made no reply 
to the inquiry sent to him for one rea- 
son or another. However, it would seem 
that the relatively small number of 
usable reports is indicative of the meager 
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amount of community service work 
being done in the secondary ‘schools 
of America. 


Extra- or Co-Curricular? 


Service-to-community projects can 
be either curricular or extra-curricular 
in nature. In many institutions the serv- 
ice activities are thought of as extra- 
curricular until they prove to be edu- 
cationally sound. After the “trial” 
period they are often moved over into 
regular curricular status. 

Those community projects which 
grow out of the regular classroom work 
and become an integral part of the 
group’s experience and learning ap- 
peared to be most successful in terms 
of student growth and ultimate material 
outcomes for the community. When 
students are given an opportunity to 
face their own problems and the prob- 
lems of those around them, they in- 
variably do so with enthusiasm and 
intelligence if given proper adult help 
and guidance. 

During the recent war period many 
communities were faced with serious 
youth delinquency problems. The 
young people themselves recognized 
the need for constructive, preventative 
action in many towns and cities. In 
many schools where opportunity and 
encouragement were given them to ex- 
amine and discuss their vital problems in 
student councils, English classes, or 
similar group situations, the students 
themselves raised the problem of di- 
rected recreation, analyzed the need, 
and suggested ways of working it out. 
Most of these youth canteens which 
were initiated, organized, and controlled 
by the students participating were 
astonishingly successful. Interest and 
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participation remained high. The prob- 
lem was of immediate concern to these 
young people. The situation was gen- 
uine; it was not a trumped-up or an 
imposed activity. The responsibility was 
theirs and the consequences likewise 
were theirs. No one individual had con. 
ceived and planned the project, but all 
of the group directly concerned had a 
part in the plans and the execution. The 
youth canteen was their own. 

In those schools where the youth 
canteen was regarded as part of the 
curriculum, time was allowed to plan 
during the regular schoo] day under 
adequate, interested teacher supervision. 
The quality of the adult leadership fur- 
nished young people has proved to be 
of the utmost importance. If the spon- 
soring teacher believes in the activity 
and understands learning and demo- 
cratic processes, a great deal of growth 
in knowledges, skills, and value concepts 
takes place in the individuals participat- 


ing. On the other hand, if little or 
unwise direction is given, the project 
may be a disintegrating experience for 
those involved. 

In contrast to these successful student- 


directed recreation centers, several 
youth canteens were reported from 
schools where the adults in the situa- 
tion had not only recognized the prob- 
lem, but had also made all of the plans, 
and assigned the specific jobs to be done 
to the students whom the teachers felt 
best fitted to assume responsibility. All 
of the canteens of this kind were en- 
tirely extra-curricular in nature. All of 
those reported serious difficulties in 
getting students to assume respon- 
sibility for the assigned job. A few 
sponsors found that student participa- 
tion was sporadic and unenthusiastic. 
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Thus, too much adult direction can be 
as harmful as no guidance at all. 

The projects reported for this study 
were related to almost any and every 
subject area or organization in the mod- 
ern high school. However, teachers in 
the social studies, science, and home- 
making subject fields tended to sponsor 
more projects than teachers from other 
subject fields. The reasons for that were 
not evident. Perhaps the people teaching 
in those areas are more aware of the 
need and opportunity for socially useful 
work by students, or they may feel 
more keenly the need for citizenship 
education and firsthand learning ex- 
perience for their students. On the other 
hand, perhaps the materials in those par- 
ticular subject fields lend themselves 
more readily to service-to-community 
projects. Larger community problems 
may link themselves more obviously to 
these three areas than to some others 
such as mathematics or foreign lan- 
guage. That does not mean, however, 
that there are not good community 
problems related to those other areas. 
Teachers who believe in community 
activities will be able to help their stu- 
dents find worthwhile services related 
to any area. 


What Are Youth’s Concerns? 


One of the reasons for the small num- 
ber of service-to-community activities 
in some subject areas especially, and in 
secondary schools in general, may be 
the difficulty which many people have 
in recognizing social needs and translat- 
ing those needs into significant com- 
munity problems for high school stu- 
dents to help solve. Those concerned 
about providing good experiences of a 
problem-solving nature for young peo- 
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ple in the community may be helped 
in locating them through community 
agencies other than the school. Through 
cooperating with youth organizations, 
better housing committees, settlement 
houses, and similar community groups 
the school can become a more integral 
part of the community, and through 
such cooperation students can learn to 
work with other social agencies. 

Teachers who work in the com- 
munity as members of civic and social 
organizations are probably in the most 
favorable position for recognizing com- 
munity problems upon which high 
school people can werk profitably. 
Those teachers know firsthand the com- 
munity’s problems and their students’ 
needs, They are in an excellent position 
to take advantage of community situa- 
tions in which students can serve and 
learn at the same time. 

Students, with only a nominal amount 
of encouragement, will often recognize 
community needs which are real con- 
cerns of young people. Usually upon 
intelligent examination of the problem 
which must also include some study of 
the background and ramifications of the 
problem, some plan of action suitable to 
a group of young people and sufficiently 
in harmony with the spirit of the other 
agencies in the community can be 
worked out. Problems have a way of 
becoming unfinished business. A youth 
canteen may lead to a playground 
recreation plan for the summer, the 
summer program may lead to a larger 
recreational year-round community 
program. The young people themselves 
cannot always do the entire job and 
neither is it desirable that they do so. 
One of the values accruing from com- 
munity service by groups of students is 
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the ability to work with other com- 
munity groups, usually adults, on com- 
mon problems. Each group learns 
respect for the abilities and fine qualities 
of the other when they are able to 
meet on equal ground about a real con- 
cern to all. 

Although the school as a social in- 
stitution is not charged with the respon- 
sibility for reconstructing the com- 
munity, it is responsible in large part 
for educating the community’s youth 
for citizenship. One of the duties of 
citizenship is to recognize common 
problems of society and to work co- 
operatively with others to solve those 
problems. If students are to learn to 
become participating responsible citi- 
zens they must be given an opportunity 
for such participation under supervision 
while still in school. 


Where Are the Dangers? 


A caution needs to be mentioned at 
this point. A few adults in every com- 
munity are apt to become overly 
enthusiastic at the prospect of the ma- 
terial benefits to be derived for the 
town or city through the service of 
the potential labor of the students, As 
a consequence of this outlook, requests 
may be made for groups of students 
to conduct drives, make routine sur- 
veys, or clean up a city park without 
regard to the educational values for 
the students involved. These may be 
worthy services and worthwhile from 
all points of view if properly directed. 
However, if the activity is purposeless 
for the group doing the work, if those 
participating have had no part in 
planning the work, and if they have no 
understanding of the value of the out- 
comes, it would seem that it would not 
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be a constructive piece of work for 
a school group. 

It is the educator’s responsibility to 
protect young people from exploitation 
by the community. It is also his obliga- 
tion to enlarge any such requests into 
educational opportunities for students 
whenever possible. If a group of stu- 
dents accepts a phase of a community 
problem to work on, helps plan the 
method of attack, carries it through to 
its conclusion, and evaluates the out- 
comes in terms of its purposes and plans, 
the service can be an excellent learning 
experience for all concerned. 


What Are Some Guidelines? 


The writer believes it is often unwise, 
if not dangerous, to suggest a set of 
procedures for engaging in an educa- 
tional enterprise. Curricular changes and 
methods should be indigenous to the 
school in which the changes are made. 
Situations differ, the needs of youth 
differ, communities are different; and 
teachers work in different ways. On 
the other hand, to fail to indicate im- 
proved ways of working, if some of 
these are known, is to delay educational 
progress. It is with a full awareness of 
the needs and dangers involved that the 
following guidelines for conducting a 
service-to-community project are set 
down. Some of these procedures have 
been discussed at greater length above, 
others can only be outlined here. They 
are not the only or the best methods 
and procedures, nor are they the only 
factors to be considered. Primarily, on 
the basis of the analysis of the data 
received from the study of service-to- 
community projects, the following sug- 
gestions are offered merely as one set 
of procedures designed to improve this 
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phase of general education in secondary 
schools. 


{ To facilitate the identification of possible 
suitable service-to-community projects, 
teachers should be encouraged to become 
more aware of community problems by 
working in adult groups in the com- 
munity, students should be given an op- 
portunity to suggest service problems, and 
community agencies should be encouraged 
to call on school groups to help solve 
community problems. 

{ Students should be involved in an im- 
portant way in the selection of the project; 
for optimum results the problem must be 
acceptable to them. 

{ Projects which have some continuity 
over a period of at least several months 
should be favored over those of a shorter 
duration. 

{ The project should be capable of at least 
a partial solution by the students who are 
to participate in the process. 

{ The student group should be brought 
into the planning and organizing of the 
project at the earliest possible moment in 
order that the greatest educational vaiues 
will accrue from the activity. 

{ The total student group should be kept 
informed on all plans made by student 
committees or adults and should be able 
to approve, reject, or amend any such 
plans. 

{ The whole student group concerned in 
the service activity should consider and 
accept solutions to organizational prob- 
lems. This tends to insure each individual 
accepting his responsibility more readily 
and to result in the work proceeding 
more smoothly. 

{ To promote community understanding 
of service-to-community projects carried 
on by class groups appropriate school offi- 
cials should consult with officers of public 
spirited organizations or with any individ- 
ual or group directly concerned with a 
proposed project, and should give suf- 
ficient information to the general public 
so as to allay any doubts or suspicions 
regarding the enterprise. 

{ The size of student groups should not 
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much exceed twenty-five in number for 
best results. 

{ A flexible school schedule should be set 
” to provide longer periods of time (two 
class periods or more) during a given 
school day for working on community 
projects. 

{ Service-to-community projects should 
be considered part of the school curric- 
ulum and conducted as part of the regular 
class work. 

{ For many activities.such as surveys and 
food preservation, small committees work- 
ing together is the most efficient form 
of organization. 

{ The organization form should be shifted 


during the execution of the project to 
facilitate the working out of the problem 
and to increase the growth of the par- 
ticipants. 

{ Tangible results should be sought as 
soon as possible in at least a few phases of 
the project. 

{ Educators should guard students against 
the exploitation sometimes involved in the 
use of their services in community projects. 
{ Evaluation techniques should be worked 
out in terms of individual and group ob- 
jectives agreed upon by the ae 
and utilized in process as well as at the 
completion of the service-to-community 
activity. 





Social Cement for Group Unity 








HAROLD R. BOTTRELL 


A college which is an integral part of community life in contrast to one which merely 
exists within the confines of a community is the goal of many institutions today. Harold 
Bottrell, director, Burrall Community Service Projects, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
writes here on group projects and community service based on his own research and 


experience. 


THE COMMUNITY as a learning 
laboratory implies ways in which the 
community may be used to this end. 
Ways of providing community experi- 
ence for youth develop in practice into 
organized patterns of activities and ex- 
periences. They are cooperative patterns 
and, at their best, are jointly supported 
by a school and the community. Group 
projects are considered here as one 
such pattern of student participation in 
service to the community in junior 
colleges. 

Community service can be seen 
clearly only in terms of field ex- 
perience and field data, for the activities 
and experiences have sharpest meaning 
and greatest reality where they happen 
and where they visibly connect with 
the life of the community. It is to be 
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understood, in this connection, that this 
article is based on the professional ex- 
perience and research of the writer in 
the field of community service in junior 
colleges. 

Community service is defined here as 
responsible, directed student participa- 
tion in the services and activities of 
local community agencies, organiza- 
tions, and groups, organized and super- 
vised by the college through the 
medium of cooperative working ar- 
rangements between the college and the 
community. Group activity, as con- 
sidered here, has social structure and 
operating design within which the 
functions of community service are 
related and its processes are carried on. 

Community service efforts using the 
medium of group projects provide or- 
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ganizational structure, tested group 
processes, trained supervision, and co- 
operative arrangements with com- 
munity agencies. As an organized 
pattern, community service through 
group projects is characterized by con- 
tinuity in functions, time, and personnel. 

Generally, the student group is or- 
ganized around the project and the serv- 
ices provided to the community 
through it. The services are the pri- 
mary and continuing fact and the stu- 
dents the operating resource. The roles 
and functions of participants are clear 
and manageable and the recognition of 
work and learning outcomes corre- 
spondingly direct and specific. Oppor- 
tunities for student self-direction and 
leadership under guidance are widely 
and responsibly available in well oper- 
ated group projects. At their best, group 
projects bring the college and the com- 
munity functionally together and afford 
the participating student evaluated ex- 
perience in the interaction occurring 
between the two groups. 

Group projects require an operational 
blend of three factors—a student group, 
a cooperating community agency, and 
a pattern of organization and operation, 
including supervision. Fact-finding and 
fact-facing are involved at all times in 
group projects. 


Group Work Is Scarce 


Group experience and group tech- 
niques are shortage areas in modern 
education. Although it is normal be- 
havior for man to work in groups, 
school programs are often sadly lacking 
in this area of experience. Perhaps this 
accounts, in part at least, for the tend- 
ency to define leadership in terms of 
status and personal characteristics and 
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to think of participation as resulting 
from individual volunteering. 

Leadership is a function of the social 
situation and a leader is one who can 
enable the group to achieve its collective 
purposes, one who can weld unity and 
direction out of the diverse interests and 
abilities of the individuals composing 
the group. Leadership, then, is de- 
veloped through experiences in many 
situations in which sensitivity to per- 
sons, functions, and relationships is exer- 
cised and appraised. 

Participation is a social, rather than 
an individual, activity. It involves being 
within the group and within the pro- 
cesses through which the group seeks 
to achieve its purposes and fulfill its 
functions. 

Is lack of such opportunities one 
reason why collége graduates are not 
community leaders—why they are pas- 
sive more often than contributing mem- 
bers of groups? When the volunteering 
principle is supplemented by guided 
group experiences, cooperative pro- 
cesses, group techniques, and leadership 
abilities are rooted and nurtured in a 
productive social setting, interest and 
competence are interwoven and goals 
for development and progress emerge 
naturally and responsibly. 

The aim is to put together the serv- 
ice needs of the community and the 
interests, abilities, and resources of stu- 
dents. This is a personnel job involving 
specific information about students and 
clearly defined services and activities in 
cooperating community agencies. Selec- 
tion of participants and careful choices 
by participants are facilitated by a 
centralized campus source of informa- 
tion and by available interview and 
counseling processes. Interview-counsel- 
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ing may be provided by student leaders, 
staff supervisors, cooperating com- 
munity personnel, or any combination 
of the three. Qualifications to be met 
by participants assure competence to 
perform the services involved and en- 
able students to appraise their readiness 
to undertake these services. In any case, 
the information made available to stu- 
dents on the service opportunities, on 
project organization, and on the opera- 
tion of the group project must be first- 
hand, accurate, and specific. 

Services to the community do not 
always require high orders of skill and 
previous experience. When they do, 
responsibility for sproviding training 
and preparation should be specifically 
located, either in courses or in resource 
offerings, either pre-service or in-serv- 
ice. At present the preparation offered 
is entirely too general and unrelated 
to the actual situations involved. 

Community service activities are pro- 
vided by colleges in order to afford 
students experience in community par- 
ticipation and community life. Appro- 
priately, all opportunities available for 
the exercise of student leadership 
should be utilized. Clear definition of 
functions and responsibilities maximizes 
leadership opportunities for students. 
With the situations involved made de- 
scriptively and understandably clear to 
students, they can undertake responsi- 
bility for many delegated functions, 
first under guidance, later on a largely 
self-directed basis. They can serve as 
project leaders, as chairmen of project 
subdivisions, as on-the-spot supervisors 
of students at work in the community, 
as liaison with community agencies and 
personnel. The variety of activities pos- 
sible provides opportunities for dif- 
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ferentiation of responsibilities in terms 
of participant needs and abilities and in 
terms of their developing interests and 
increasing competence. 


Community Agencies Cooperate 


The available evidence indicates that 
communities are often more interested 
in utilizing the services and resources of 
junior colleges and their students than 
the colleges are interested in obtaining 
and utilizing opportunities for students 
to engage in services to the community. 
It is important to consider ways in 
which this interest by the community 
may be drawn upon in group projects. 

Opportunities for community service 
by students may initiate in the com- 
munity as requests for services, as in- 
vitation to participate in community 
events and projects, or as possibilities 
for the college to investigate. They may 
also initiate in the college through in- 
ventories of services that can be provided 
and resources that may be used. They 
may arise, as a third way, through joint 
college-community efforts to survey 
and study the community situation in 
terms of needs that can be met and 
services that can be provided through 
group projects. In each instance, the 
intent should be to discover opportuni- 
ties that afford services to the com- 
munity and educative experiences for 
youth. When location of service oppor- 
tunities is systematically pursued, it is 
valuable to establish criteria that may 
be applied to them to determine their 
significance and feasibility. 

As has been pointed out, group 
projects need clarity of structure and 
definiteness of function. Continuity in 
time is highly desirable. To these ends, 
it is helpful for the college and the com- 
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munity agency to work out together 
a cooperating arrangement setting forth 
the services to be undertaken, the alloca- 
tion of guidance and supervisory re- 
sponsibilitics, and the principles of 
operation to be followed. It is well for 
this agreement to be put in writing and 
kept available for reference. To do so 
gives increased assurance of the project 
being continued from year to year, 
despite probable turnover in college and 
agency personnel. 

In general, colleges have not given 
adequate thought to the role of agency 
personnel in community service proj- 
ects. Their interests, abilities, and ex- 
perience should be recognized by the 
college, staff supervisors, and _par- 
ticipating students. They should be 
utilized as consultants and co-super- 
visors. Their functions should properly 
be correlative to that of college staff. 
Agency personnel are in a position to 
exercise teaching-counseling functions 
with reference to members of the 
project group. Particularly sought 
should be their cooperation in practical 
evaluation and in ways to improve the 
project and aid growth and develop- 
_ ment of participating students. 


Set a Realistic Pattern 


Effective operation of group projects 
requires coordination within the col- 
lege, within the project group, and in 
relationships with the community. The 
pattern of organization should be real- 
istic with reference to each of these 
three areas. 

The college and its students can not 
be expected to proceed any considerable 
distance beyond the administrative 
support given to community service 
and student participation in the com- 
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munity. The extent to which the col- 
lege provides budget, trained super- 
vision, and time for staff and student 
participation exerts determining in- 
fluence upon the quantity and quality 
of community service undertakings. 
College support should also be ex- 
pressed in designated channels of com- 
munication between the college and the 
community. The personnel responsible 
for administrative decisions on com- 
munity service should be clearly identi- 
fied. Nothing so irritates cooperating 
community agencies and personnel as 
does duplication of effort, indecision on 
location of responsibility, and vague 
allocation of functions. 

It is not always necessary to form 
new student groups to obtain project 
groups. Group projects may be an 
integral part of courses. Student clubs 
and other campus organizations may 
utilize community service projects. In 
other instances, community service 
may have an identity of its own and 
recruit directly from the student body 
the personnel for the projects com- 
posing its program. Or the college itself 
may operate a community service bu- 
reau or center that serves as the means 
of selecting participants and organizing 
project groups. Whatever the organiza- 
tional base of group projects may be, it 
is important that the service to the com- 
munity be recognized as the primary 
concern and the students viewed as the 
enabling resource. Ideally, the services 
provided the community and the learn- 
ing experiences of students are cor- 
relative values. Finally, in order for 
students to participate effectively and 
freely in group projects, the college 
must accept responsibility for providing 
time for them to work together as 
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groups both on and off the campus, and 
on bases equivalent to other educative 
opportunities afforded them. 

Students should have responsible free- 
dom to plan and organize within the 
project group. Here they have a gen- 
uine opportunity to experience co- 
operative processes and group tech- 
niques firsthand. In so doing, it is neces- 
sary for them to know and to make 
decisions in terms of the actual persons 
and the actual situations confronting 
them. They can obtain a sense for the 
fact that problems belong to the group 
rather than to individual members, a 
realization that considered consensus is 
preferable to voting, an awareness that 
thought and action have practical con- 
sequences. Within the project group, 
therefore, there should be understand- 
ing of the job to be done, of the 
persons to do the job, and of the 
processes most appropriate to the job 
to be done. 

The executive functions of the proj- 
ect group can be undertaken by a 
student leader or project council. The 
project may be organized in terms of 
groups of its operations and functions. 
Specialized activities can be the respon- 
sibility of those most qualified. The 
organization within the project should 
take into consideration three principles: 
first, the actual situation defines the 
organization needed; second, the or- 
ganizational pattern should be as sim- 
ple as possible and yet provide ade- 
quate social structure and effective 
division of labor; and, third, the mem- 
bers of the project group are respon- 
sible to the group as a whole and report 
regularly to the project group as a 
whole. 

It is important that student leaders 
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meet regularly to appraise their work, 
to formulate their plans, and to evaluate 
their experiences. Similar opportunities 
should be afforded the project group. 
Of special importance in the program 
of a project are some service situations 
in which the total group can work to- 
gether, for they provide social cement 
for group unity and cohesiveness and 
foster realization of the service con- 
tribution of the group as a whole. 
Finally, it is desirable that students par- 
ticipate regularly in community service, 
week by week if possible and preferably 
throughout the school year. 

Group projects require supervision 
that is primarily coordination and con- 
sultation. It is important that super- 
vision be face-to-face and in terms of 
actual community service situations and 
experiences. Therefore, staff members 
responsible for supervision must be 
concerned with more than making 
arrangements for student participation 
in the community. They must engage 
in field visitation of students at work 
serving the community. To do this the 
college, in turn, has to assume respon- 
sibility for providing staff members with 
adequate time and resources to do an 
effective job of supervisory visitation, 
field consultation with cooperating 
community personnel, and counseling 
with participating students. The college 
attitude at this point exerts determin- 
ing influence upon the role expected of 
and accepted by agency personnel for 
supervision of students engaging in com- 
munity service. If the college does an 
adequate job of supervision, then co- 
operating agencies and their personnel 
tend to participate more fully and 
responsibly in supervision. Similarly, the 
social understanding and community 
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participation of staff members exert in- 
fluence upon students. If the college 
staff shows social understanding and 
themselves participate in community 
activities, then students tend to accept 
community service as normal and ex- 
pected experience for them also. 

The operation of a community serv- 
ice project is essentially a process of 
social planning. It calls for a working 
blend of individual and group effort. It 
is dependent upon functions com- 
petently performed and responsibilities 
effectively fulfilled. It is firsthand ex- 
perience in cooperative processes. It 
places a premium upon sensitivity to 
relationships. The pattern of operation 
should be indigenous, which requires 
that the college know itself, its students, 
and its community intensively and 
extensively enough to develop a pattern 
that fits the college-community sit- 
uation. 

Attention should be given to record 
keeping. Events have such momentum 
and experience such moving con- 
tinuity that history, must be recorded 
in process. Student leaders should sub- 
mit regular written reports: These 
should be progress reports evaluating 
service activities and accomplishments 
and the growth in competence of proj- 
ect personnel. Supervisors should main- 
tain records of field visitation and 


observation, of observations and sug- 
gestions of agency personnel, and of 
the project group. Record keeping 
procedures should be as simple as pos- 
sible. Group projects should be re- 
viewed and analyzed in annual reports 
for two reasons. First, it is important 
to record in detail the planning and 
operation of the project over a period 
of time. Second, such reports constitute 
basic data for successive project groups. 


Bases for Improvement 


The college concerned about student 
participation in community service 
through group projects must direct its 
efforts into five basic areas of practical 
knowledge and understanding through 
continuous study and experimentation: 


a growing body of facts of all kinds 
about the community; an enlarging re- 
source of opportunities in the form of 
organized service projects and activities; 
an expanding arsenal of techniques, pri- 
marily group and cooperative tech- 
niques; a flexible, adaptive pattern for 
participation in and operation and super- 
vision of community service; and, an 
accumulating reservoir of criticized ex- 
perience obtained through participation 
and evaluation. 


Efforts in these directions lead to im- 
provement of practice in group projects 
and to increase of contributing com- 
petence in community living. 





WE THINK The Changing World for this month is particularly 


pertinent to the world situation. Be sure to read it, won't you? 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


MANY SCHOOLS are taking inventory, not only of enlarged opportunities for learning 
in the community but within the school walls themselves. Too often, in the past, children 
have been placed in a “lush environment for learning” with no effort made on the part of 
teachers and administrators to actually use this “lush environment” and its countless op- 
portunities for developing skill and responsibility in social living. Some evidence of actual 
practice in this, however, follows immediately in accounts of responsibilities assumed by 
children in the elementary, junior, and senior high school as well as by administrators and 


state departments of education, 


In Business for Themselres—§— 


MARY A. ADAMS 


Children who are encouraged in “running the business of the school” have a head start 
on those whose energies and enthusiasms are dampened by too much and sometimes un- 
necessary help from adults. This is illustrated by Mary A, Adams, assistant superintendent, 


Elementary Education, Baltimore, Md. 


ONE OF THE happiest developments 
in education is found in that com- 
munity of purpose, of interest, and of 
experience which characterizes life in 
many present-day elementary schools. 
Gone, in many communities, is the 
school that was composed of a number 
of separate and ‘unrelated classrooms, 
each containing its quota of pupils who 
“belonged” to the particular teacher 
assigned to that room and whose entire 
school life was bound up in what 
happened therein. Gone, too, in most 
instances, is the belief that the running 
of the school is strictly the business of 
the principal and that the direction of 
the classroom is solely the function of 
the individual teacher. Instead, today, 
in school after school, we find six-year- 
olds planning together not only with 
their teacher and their classmates con- 
cerning the ordering of life in the first 
grade, but also exchanging ideas and 
accepting responsibilities together with 
seven- and nine- and eleven-year olds 
for the management of schoolwide 
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activities and enterprises..We see boys 
and girls living industriously, eagerly, 
and contentedly in an environment that 
includes their own pupil council and 
school orchestra, Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities and school bank, glee club, 
clean-up committee, assembly programs, 
and safety patrol. Truly, elementary 
children are in business for themselves, 
the business of making their school 
home attractive and satisfying as a 
place in which to live richly and 
pleasantly. 

Such pupil activities are not the re- 
sult of a lax or sentimental attitude on 
the part of the school faculty. These 
opportunities for having children man- 
age the business of their own living 
stem from the conviction that growth 
in the skills of living well with others 
constitutes a significant and_ essential 
aspect of a well-balanced educational 
program, and that the best way of learn- 
ing to deal effectively with others in the 
intricate job of human relationships is 
to have firsthand experience. 
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Teachers who believe that these ex- 
periences are educationally valuable 
look at the business of living through 
the eyes of their eight- or five- or 
twelve-year-old pupils and see it for 
the complex and difficult task that it is. 
They recognize the problems presented 
to these youngsters, each a totally dif- 
ferent individual who must learn how 
to establish himself with his peers in 
the various groups that are continually 
forming, shifting, and reforming within 
the life of the class and school. Such 
teachers appreciate the fact that as these 
different young personalities interact, 
social growth occurs. The children de- 
velop skills in playing and working with 
others and become sensitive to their 
purposes and feelings. They gain vivid 
and meaningful experiences from their 
associates who vary in interest, age, ca- 
pacity, and culture. Friendships emerge 
from the shared enterprises, and feelings 
of belongingness and of security arise 
as children show increasing competence 
in maintaining successful relationships 
with their schoolmates. 


Understanding Is Enlarged 


Discerning teachers also look upon 
these social interactions of children as 
a means of enlarging their own under- 
standing of them. They know that they 
become better teachers as they become 
more thoughtful students of their pupils. 
There is, then, a double benefit in hav- 
ing children manage the business of 
their own lives; the gain in the personal 
and social development of the children; 
and the increase in the professional 
insight of their teachers who learn to 
know them better and consequently to 
work with them more understandingly. 

Those who believe in the educative 
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values of pupil activity and respon- 
sibility are professional leaders who 
believe also in the functions of the 
school as a force for education in the 
democratic way of life. They realize 
that children who are the responsible 
agents for the conduct of their own 
affairs learn at firsthand the necessity 
of cooperation to effective action. 
Through such experiences they dis- 
cover for themselves what happens 
when responsibilities are carried care- 
lessly or conscientiously, when mem- 
bers of the group work with friction 
or with smoothness. They encounter 
the difficulties of solving a problem 
single-handed and come to appreciate 
that the ideas of many are better than 
those of one. They attach new values 
to schoolmates who can keep accurate 
accounts, or contribute to the musical 
part of a program, or write an appeal- 
ing announcement of a forthcoming 
school event, or produce an effective 
poster, or oversee a group of children. 
They learn to think to a point, to try 
out solutions, and to evaluate results. 
Teachers identify these learnings in 
terms of group thinking, cooperative 
action, leadership and membership re- 
sponsibilities, appreciation of the unique 
characteristics of the individual, and the 
like. Children exemplify their growth 
through better group relations, fewer 
evidences of conflict, more responsible 
attitudes, more reasonable action, and 
greater willingness to work until a self- 
imposed obligation is fulfilled. 

If pupils are to gain in this manner 
from the management of their own 
school living it is important that their 
responsibilities be genuine, not per- 
functory, and their enterprises child- 
desired, not adult-imposed. This re- 
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quirement offers teachers a real chal- 
lenge in steering a wise course in pupil 
guidance, avoiding the danger of aim- 
less and ineffectual child activity on 
the one hand and of teacher domina- 
tion on the other. In the charting of 
this course principles of group planning 
are of aid. The following illustration 
may serve to point out some of these 
essential characteristics of cooperative 
activity and of pupil-teacher relation- 
ships. 


Too Many Bumps and Bruises 


In one school, the faculty sponsor of 
the Pupil Council commented, in an 
apparently casual way, on the number 
of skinned knees and minor injuries that 
had to be given first aid in the health 
suite at the close of the noon lunch 
recess. The Council representatives had 
not realized this problem, but the 
teacher’s remark touched off their in- 
terested concern, and an investigating 
committee was appointed to watch chil- 
dren on the playground and to discover 
what caused the many small injuries. 
These alert youngsters noticed that 
there was a good bit of aimless run- 
ning which led to accidents caused by 
stumbling and colliding with others. 
They found some children standing 
around, doing nothing, and apparently 
without interest. 

This diagnosis of the situation by the 
investigating committee was received 
by the Council with interested discus- 
sion. As a result, the members recom- 
mended to the faculty the purchase of 
a quantity of inexpensive play equip- 
ment: bean bags, soft balls, rubber 
heels, jumping ropes, balls and jacks, and 
the like. While these supplies were being 
secured, the Council appointed a com- 
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_ mittee to suggest procedures for their 


use during lunch recess. They thought 
that children should choose their own 
playmates, rather than organize teams, 
“because you like to be with your 
friends and maybe you don’t want to 
play a real game.” These suggestions 
were discussed with each class in the 
school by a committee representative 
and the resulting arrangements about 
procedures with play equipment were 
cleared through the council. The chil- 
dren recognized the problem of caring 
for the equipment when the represen- 
tative from the Opportunity Class, 
whose pupils had made the bean bags for 
the school, offered to sew them up if rips 
occurred. A committee on playground 
supplies was organized and it developed 
methods for issuing the equipment to 
individuals and checking to see that it 
was returned in good condition. Con- 
sultation with the principal resulted in 
the provision of a cupboard adequate 
for the housing of the equipment and 
its location accessible to the play- 
ground. 

One other significant activity oc- 
curred after the introduction of the 
plan. Members of the original investigat- 
ing committee checked on the number 
of minor accidents occurring at noon- 
time, finding a noticeable reduction, 
and maintained a spot-checking plan of 
supervision of the playground to note 
problems arising, of which there were 
a number. The program went through 
stages of study, review, and modifica- 
tion for several montis in the council 
meetings and subsequent class discus- 
sion. Thereafter, it became an estab- 
lished part of school life, reduced to an 
habitual level and demanding little at- 
tention except from those pupil leaders 
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charged by their fellows with its ad- 
ministration. 


Growth Stages Scrutinized 


In this example may be seen progres- 
sively the stages of pupil growth 
through which this enterprise de- 
veloped. First, there was the initial 
aspect of the pupils’ discovery of a 
problem genuine to them because of its 
reality and importance to their own 
interests. The teacher’s part in this 
discovery was not as casual as her re- 
mark might have indicated. Actually it 
illustrates her preplanning in terms of 
the pupils’ needs and her skill in in- 
troducing the problem simply and un- 
obtrusively. 

Next, there was provision for succes- 
sive stages of pupil planning on ihe 
basis of experience. None of the plan 
ning took place in the abstract. All ot 
it arose gradually as the results of each 
step in working out the program led 
naturally to the next. Again the place 
of adults may be sensed as this plan 
evolved. Note the pupils’ recommenda- 
tions to the faculty regarding the need 
for equipment and its subsequent provi- 
sion, their discussions in the classrooms 
—obviously with faculty understanding 
and support—their conference with the 
principal, and the resultant supply of a 
storage cupboard in a convenient loca- 
tion. The easy interchange of recom- 
mendations and suggestions between 
pupils and teachers is readily seen; yet 
the children’s consciousness of respon- 
sibility was not disturbed. 

A third characteristic of cooperative 
planning is evident, also, in the existence 
of full and free interaction between 
members of the pupil group, with real 
responsibilities attached. The use of 
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committees and their reporting to the 
larger Pupil Council and to the in- 
dividual classrooms afforded oppor- 
tunities for having this project under- 
stood by all because it was the business 
of all. The pupils found, too, that their 
ideas counted because the program was 
modified as a result. The children in 
charge of handling the equipment real- 
ized that upon the successful discharge 
of their duties depended the availability 
of equipment in good condition. The 
program could not operate without 
them. These interactions all indicate 
teacher guidance. Those committee 
members who reported to classes and 
council worked out the presentations as 
English problems in the classroom. The 
Opportunity Class made the bean bags 
for the school because their teacher 
habitually used such leads for having 
these mentally handicapped children 
make material contributions to school 
life which increased their value in the 
eyes of others and helped them to feel 
a sense of belonging. 

A fourth aspect of worthwhile co- 
operative action is found in the inclusion 
of activities of evaluation and further 
improvement. The investigating com- 
mittee did not complete its job with the 
beginning of the enterprise. Its members 
developed feelings of concern for the 
welfare of others and of responsibility 
for the program they had initiated. Con- 
sequently, they felt called upon to study 
results as well as causes and to continue 
their ‘investigation of results demon- 
strated and of problems still occurring. 
The teachers’ share in this evaluation is 
not too obvious, but, as in the beginning, 
the council’s sponsor supplied deft and 
unobtrusive guidance and the classroom 
teachers supported the pupil leaders’ 
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later modifications of the total program. 

This illustration of a comprehensive 
activity is given in detail because it 
emphasizes two considerations in hay- 
ing children intelligently and success- 
fully take care of the business of their 
own living; the importance of certain 
characteristics of group planning and 
action, and the significance of thought- 
ful teacher guidance. Both elements 
are necessary if children are to feel 
happy and secure in such a program 
and if the educational values are to 
be insured. 


Activities of Many Kinds 


It must not be inferred that every 
evidence of pupil-planning and self- 
management is necessarily so extended, 
nor that all such undertakings emanate 
from a schoolwide setting. While there 
are numerous long-term activities of this 
sort, many valuable activities have small 
beginnings and are of short duration. 
Indeed, the growth principle must be 
stressed especially in this connection and 
teachers should strive never to have 
children engage in programs of self- 
direction of great scope unless they 
have had many experiences of a less 
complex nature. Sound questions for the 
teacher to ask herself are: 


“What am I doing for the children 
which they could plan and carry 
on for themselves?” 

“What experiences have they had 
which will enable them to deal 
with this undertaking?” 

“What additional experiences can be 
provided which will lead them to- 
ward success in the enterprise?” 


Opportunities for group responsibility 
abound and illustrations may be cited in 
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number. Some of them arise within a 
single classroom and are extended to 
the entire school, as happened with a 
class engaged in Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities, whose zest in this work led to 
the cooperative planning of an excellent 
project on a schoolwide basis; and with 
the sixth-grade group in another school, 
whose planning for their own absent 
members through postcard messages, 
visits, and other types of personal in- 
terest grew into their sponsoring of an 
attendance program for children in all 
classes. An interest in radio in still an- 
other class resulted in a survey of radio 
listening habits and program prefer- 
ences, planned and conducted by the 
pupils themselves. The results of this 
activity were enlightening to parents 
and teachers as well as to the pupils 
themselves as they reached into con- 
sideration of what constituted desirable 
radio offerings for various age groups, 
the relation of radio listening to proper 
sleep and rest habits, and ultimately 
into the preparation of a radio program 
of their own. 

Teachers who despair at the mount- 
ing array of unclaimed possessions in 
any elementary school will recognize 
the special value of the lost-and-found 
bureau operated in one situation. The 
pupil committee put into effect a plan 
whereby articles found were advertised 
throughout the school and “regular 
office hours” were observed daily dur- 
ing which children might secure their 
belongings. It has been gratifying to 
notice the reduction in the number of 
unclaimed articles because of the zeal 
of these pupil leaders. 

The wealth of these opportunities for 
pupil responsibility and intelligent self- 
direction is such that it ranges from the 
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development of desirable routines in 
school living to the initiation and ex- 
ploration of creative adventures in 
living and working with others. As 
teachers guide their young associates to 
experience the satisfactions of organiz- 
ing and directing their own lives, they 
discover that pupil-teacher relationships 
of the highest order emerge. Children 
grow in self-confidence as they face 


problems in their daily living with in- 
creasing competence. Better still, these 
young personalities find themselves liv- 
ing enthusiastically, eagerly, and effec- 
tively with their peers in situations that 
make school life rewarding and happy. 
Surely we need no greater or better rea- 
sons for operating our schools as real 
laboratories for learning the important 
skills of human living. 





Ww 
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COME TO CHICAGO! 

What? Annual Meeting of ASCD 
Where? Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
When? March 23-26, 1947 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS of the annual meeting of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will be the Sunday evening opening general session 
with Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, Glencoe, Illinois as the speaker; the Sunday 
afternoon informal coffee hour; and a series of discussion groups dealing with 
three curriculum problems—IMPLICA TIONS FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 
IN OUR MODERN TECHNOLOGICAL WORLD; CURRICULUM BUILT 
ON HUMAN GROWTH; and HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
SUPERVISORY PROCESS. Other activities you won’t want to miss include 
the Tuesday afternoon discussion groups on specific areas of curriculum build- 
ing; Open committee meetings in which everyone shares in the business of the 
Association; and the general sessions on Monday and Tuesday evenings which will 
deal with the topics of lay-professional cooperation for school needs and the role 
of the college and the university in curriculum experimentation. 

Three other professional groups in which our members will be interested, are 
holding meetings at the Sherman on Saturday, March 22. These groups are: The 
Association of Student Teaching, The National Council on Elementary Science, 
and the State Directors of Elementary Education. 

The luncheon on Wednesday, March 26, which will also be the closing session, 
will be devoted to a discussion of our international responsibilities as educators by 
individuals who have had firsthand experience and who can materially enlarge 
our vision in this crucial area. 

More detailed information was provided to the membership in the January 
News Exchange. The printed program of the meeting will be mailed to all mem- 
bers late in February. Those who are not members, but who are interested in 
receiving a copy of the News Exchange or the printed program may do so by 
sending 15 cents to this office to cover handling and mailing costs. 
REMINDER: Please be sure to bring your program to Chicago with you! 
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The Land 94 a Deccte ane 


EVELYN ODOM AND IRWIN A. HAMMER 


A trip on the land provides many thrilling and valuable learning experiences for stu- 
dents and teachers. Such a trip is described by Evelyn Odom, supervisor, Student Teach- 
ing, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, and Irwin A. Hammer, chair- 
man, Department of Education and Psychology also at rama Washington College of 


Education. 


EARLY ONE JULY MORNING in 
1946 a caravan of workshop students 
and faculty members left Western 
Washington College of Education at 
Bellingham bound for the Skagit River 
Valley twenty-five miles distant. Many 
of the students were teachers in the 
elementary schools of this region who 
were interested in planning a science 
program much more closely related to 
life in the valley than any they had 
ever had before. Others were principals 
or prospective principals who needed 
help in recognizing the learning pos- 
sibilities for the school inherent in a 
community. 

The trip was not a sudden inspiration, 
but was the outgrowth of discussions of 
the previous week. The students at- 
tempting to plan the science program 
felt very greatly the limitations of their 
knowledge, but did not know how to 
go about broadening their backgrounds. 
They had no conception of the numbers 
and types of agencies able to help or of 
the value of the help that any agency 
might give. They did not know what 
degree of cooperativeness they would 
meet in their attempt to utilize the learn- 
ing possibilities of the community in 
the school. Other students had not 
reached the level of thinking of this 
group; some were curious about the 
whole idea of the community, a concept 
to which they had only lately been ex- 
posed; some were frankly skeptical. But 
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all expressed willingness to learn more. 

They had read, in the course of their 
study that “Learning should be organ- 
ized in terms of undertakings which 
seem real and compelling and valuable 
to the learner, which engage his active 
purpose, which confront him with a 
significant challenge, and which lead to 
deeper and wider insights, more dis- 
criminating attitudes, and more ade- 
quate skills.” And some of them 
understood that if fundamental changes 
in organization and teaching were to 
take place at the elementary and second- 
ary school levels, patterns of instruction 
at the college level as well, must be 
effected. Learners, they agreed, need 
to have a large part in selecting and 
planning the undertaking. In no way 
does this relieve the teacher of careful 
preplanning or responsible leadership. 
Fundamentally this involves a feeling of 
joint responsibility and acceptance of 
an undertaking which grows out of a 
discussion related to a definite concern 
about a real and significant challenge. 

How shall children—or adults—ap- 
proach the problem of finding and of 
defining a real and significant project 
in learning? It seems that a well-planned 
and guided exploration of a broad field 
or area of study would be the first step 


1James Lockhart Mursell, Successful Teaching; 
Its Psychological Principles. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. $3), p. 37. 
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in such a process. The use of resource 
people, books, visual materials in the 
form of charts, graphic representations 
and pictures, and personal experiences 
should help in the selection of a chal- 
lenging undertaking. The danger here 
is that all too often an exhaustive study 
is attempted before an undertaking is 
decided upon. A major part of the learn- 
ing, then, is a problem of finding and 
defining what “one wants to discover 
and see.” 

Putting such an approach to learning 
into action was the purpose of the sum- 
mer workshop group traveling to the 
Skagit Valley. Not only were the 
teachers in search of improved tech- 
niques of teaching and of contextual 
material closely related to the com- 
munity life of their pupils, but they 
themselves were trying a new approach 
to learning. 


Planning for Understanding 


Prior to this trip, arrangements had 
been made with many individuals and 
agencies to help the students under- 
stand the conditions in the Skagit Val- 
ley. The planning engineer of the Skagit 
County Planning Commission had 
agreed to coordinate the whole trip. 
Working with him were men from the 
Soil Conservation Service and from the 
Forestry Department of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, each man a 
specialist in his own field, skilled in the 
techniques of studying a region and 
in working with communities in plan- 
ning ways to meet their problems, and 
the possessor of a store of accurate and 
highly valuable data unobtainable else- 
where. The Skagit County Planning 
Commission, on the suggestion of its 
engineer, had invited the group to its 
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regular session to be held on the night 
of the trip. 


Living Is Good for Some 


The caravan first stopped on the flats 
or delta land of the Skagit. This delta, 
created by the Skagit as it slows down 
on its way to the sea, is an area of lush 
loamy soil that extends for miles on 
either side of the river. On this rich land 
farmers make good returns from peas 
grown for the local canneries or quick 
freeze plants, from seed crops of tur- 
nips, cabbages, and beets, from acres of 
choice bulbs, and from fields of straw- 
berries and raspberries. On many acres, 
they grow hay or feed crops for the 
herds of dairy cattle that mark the 
countryside. Homes in this section are 
modern and comfortable, barns are 


large, and expensive farm machinery is 
much in evidence. 

Awaiting the group at the flats were 
the planning engineer, and the repre- 


sentative from the Soil Conservation 
Service who immediately began ex- 
plaining the problem of drainage i in this 
area. He showed tide boxes built under 
specifications prepared by the Soil Con- 
servation Service engineers working 
with Skagit Soil Conservation District, 
and he pointed out drainage ditches 
which made it possible for the farmers 
owning the land to grow cash crops 
worth three to four times the value 
of the pasturage grown on the same land 
under poor drainage conditions. He 
discussed the problems of dyking and 
explained that the farmers belong to a 
dyking district, independent of the Soil 
Conservation District, in which they are 
taxed to meet the cost of dyking. At 
various places on the flats, the engineer 
took deep borings of the soil to show 
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its composition and he explained the 
use of such borings along with other 
factors in helping to determine land 
classification. 


Existence Is Poor for Others 


From the flats the group went to the 
hill country where the houses were poor 
and the crops scanty. Farmers were 
clearing land, cutting trees, and grub- 
bing’ out roots at a cost so great that, 
unless granted some lucky circumstance, 
they were likely never to be able to 
pay out. Borings of the soil this time 
revealed that much of it was hard pan 
and unfit for farming. The timber on 
many of these farms had been waste- 
fully cut with no thought of a sustained 
yield. It was pointed out that the few 
farmers who were making an adequate 
living on their land were doing so by 
following a policy of selective timber 
cutting suggested by representatives of 
the Forestry Department and the Soil 
Conservation District. 

After this trip the group went to a 
local hotel for lunch and for an houtr’s 
showing of kodachrome slides made by 
workers in the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. These illustrated such items as the 
destructive work of the Skagit River, 
the irretrievable damage to the land re- 
sulting from poor logging practices, and 
fields before and after drainage. Stu- 
dents and instructors alike were amazed 
at the wealth of material available to 
schools—sets of slides, sixteen by twenty 
flat pictures in black and white, soil 
profile charts, classification maps, blue- 
prints showing farm use plans worked 
out by the department for individual 
farmers at their request. They were 
further surprised when experts from the 
forestry and soil departments said they 
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would accompany school groups on 
trips or would come to the school to 
help whenever possible. 

_ After lunch the group left the delta 
and started following the Skagit up its 
course. This river, which rises in the 
Cascade Mountains and flows west to 
Puget Sound, acts as a destructive force 
along the lower part of its course, 
undercutting its banks and undermining 
farm lands and often, in the course of 
a few years, swallowing huge chunks 
of rich soil. In the spring and early 
summer, swollen by melting snows from 
denuded hillsides and mountain slopes, - 
it rushes down its channel escaping from 
its banks and flooding the nearby coun- 
tryside. In an effort to control the river, 
army engineers had built live-willow mat 
revetments, but the river tore them out. 
At one place where the group stopped, 
a revetment which some of the group 
remembered seeing four years previ- 
ously, had not only disappeared, but the 
river had cut away the banks for a dis- 
tance of from ten to fifteen feet. The 
group also heard how rafts of logs 
towed by tugs tear away banks. They 
saw several old channels used by the 
Skagit at different times, sand bars built 
by it, and ox-bow lakes made by it. 


Flood Havoc Observed 


Leaving the Skagit, the group drove 
up into the foothills of the Cascades to 
see the havoc caused by a flash flood 
on Hanson Creek the preceding spring. 
This insignificant stream and ten others 
like it flow harmlessly along their steep 
gradients the greater part of the year, 
but in seasons of heavy rainfall they be- 
come great danger potentials. At such 
times, the volume of water in the stream 
is greatly increased by the rains that 
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drain off the hillsides denuded by 
logging operations. The swiftly flowing 
water carries along debris left by 
logging operations that has found its 
way into the stream, and piles it up 
forming dams. When the pressure be- 
hind the dam becomes too great it 
breaks. This is what had happened on 
Hanson Creek. A forty-foot wall of 
water had come rushing down the creek 
bed and within the space of two hours, 
had destroyed one man’s home, had sent 
other families scurrying to escape its 
force, and had covered another man’s 
pasture land with rocks and pebbles 
ruining it for future use. 


Ways and Means Discussed 


That night, the group went to a 
meeting of the Skagit County Planning 
Commission. This group, made up of a 
lawyer, county commissioner, repre- 
sentatives of the local government and 
the schools, and a goodly percentage 
of farmers and business men, together 
with its planning engineer, was working 
on the problem of securing federal aid 
for the valley’s program of water con- 
trol. Army engineers and members of 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forestry Service were present to give 
valuable data and to answer questions. 
Many farmers came in during the course 
of the evening to hear what was being 
said and on occasion to speak to a point 
themselves. For two hours, discussion 
proceeded without noticeable slacken- 
ing of interest on anyone’s ‘part and 
with some degree of progress made by 
the commission. The most interesting 
part of the evening’s meeting was the 
gradual enlargement of everyone’s con- 
cept of the value of the soil. This en- 
largement came about as individuals 
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attempted to answer questions concern- 
ing the wisdom of spending the money 
necessary to control the Skagit even 
though federal help could be secured. 
The group decided that in addition to 
its basic cost to a farmer, an acre of 
soil was worth the crops grown on it, 
worth the processing of the crops 
grown on it, worth the work of people 
who supplied goods and services to the 
farmer and the processors both in the 
present and in the future; in short, that 
an acre of land is invaluable, that it 
could not be replaced within the space 
of many generations, if ever, and that 
the community could not afford to let 
it disappear down the river. 

After the meeting, the group, very 
much impressed, returned to Belling- 
ham. The impact of the days’ experi- 
ences continued to be strong. Every 
one had come to feel the importance of 
bringing into the local schools programs 
phases of the problems seen and heard 
about that day. Some individuals wanted 
help in making similar studies of their 
own regions and in learning the pos- 
sibilities of these regions for their cur- 
ricula. Teachers realized, too, that they 
must consider the social as well as 
scientific aspects of the situation. Every- 
one kept expressing amazement at the 
number of agencies working together 
on the problems of the valley, upon the 
great amount of resource material avail- 
able, and the willingness of experts to 
help the schools in any way possible. 


The Studies Continued 


In the weeks following the trip, in- 
dividuals began planning units of work 
dealing with various phases of the 
Skagit Valley situation. As part of their 
preparation they continued their study 
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of the region, securing help from 
county and federal agencies. In Mt. 
Vernon, one of the towns in Skagit 
County, they visited plants engaged in 
processing foods produced on the near- 
by farms. They read from government 
pamphlets, and farm and trade journals. 
To broaden their general background 
they read widely in the college library 
and viewed many films from the science 
department. They made many bibliog- 


raphies of suitable material from books 
for children. 

Not only had teachers become aware 
of the aspects of the commuity, but 
there was every reason to believe that 
in the future, the “stuff” of which 
the curriculum is made would be more 
vital to children. For it will be drawn 
in part from the land on which they 
live and from which they obtain their 
daily living. 





The School Lunchroom — Workshop 








for Living. 


EPSIE YOUNG 


Breaking bread together is a custom enjoyed by young and old. Transfer this custom 
to a school lunchroom and you have a purposeful area for learning, such as the one de- 
scribed here by Epsie Young, director, Elementary Education, Orange, Texas. 


LUNCHROOMS 6s _labora- 





tories for learning! Labora- 
tories just as truly as those in 
science, art, or home eco- 
nomics! School lunch service 
as an integral part of the over- 
all instructional program! To- 
day this is the thinking of 
children, parents, and teachers 
in the nine elementary schools 
of Orange, Texas. 
This has not always been 
the case. Six years ago these 
same lunchrooms were—well, 
just lunchrooms;—providing 
very little opportunity for co- 
ordinated learning or teach- 
ing. Change took place when 
cooperative planning by the 
faculty and _ representative 
community groups became an actuality. 
There are no claims made for the per- 
fection of the present program. Im- 
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Photos courtesy Orange (Tex.) Public Schools 
The young hostess presides 


provements are still on the docket. But 
Orange school officials do point with 
pride toward many of the present prac- 
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tices which make the lunchrooms 
laboratories for learning and living. 
Among the more tangible evidences of 
improvement is the fact that the per- 
centage of children eating in the lunch- 
rooms has increased three and one half 
times since the program of integration 
began. 

In 1940, teachers of the Orange 
schools inaugurated a curriculum revi- 
sion and improvement program which 
during the succeeding years has been 
continuous and all-inclusive. The first 
year saw an emergence of a philosophy 
of education that called for the applica- 
tion of reputable practices in child 
development to all phases of school life. 
This brought the lunchrooms into the 
instructional picture. They have been 
there ever since as laboratories around 
which life activities are converged and 
from which diverge important outcomes 
in understandings, practices, and _per- 
sonal satisfactions. 


Criteria for Integration 


The processes involved in instituting 
the integration included (1) the de- 
velopment of a broader concept of 
nutrition education so that the lunch- 
room laboratory might give meaning to 
the classroom instruction, (2) a better 
concept of health instruction to in- 
clude the health and sanitation aspects 
of the lunch service, (3) redefining ad- 
ministrative procedures to permit neces- 
sary changes in teachers schedules, types 
of menus, and lunchroom equipment, 
(4) reorganizing the plan of instruction 
to tie in the lunchroom program with 
all areas of learning and children’s work 
experiences, and (5) extending the pat- 
tern of home-school relations to include 
the lunchroom laboratory. 
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Early in the program very simple 
criteria which embraced the school’s 
philosophy were set up. The school 
lunchroom as an area of living should 
contribute to the child’s total growth 
and development. It should be a func- 
tional part of school and community 
living. 

From the beginning it was obvious 
that continuous cooperation between 
dietitians and teachers would be neces- 
sary. The dietitians would be respon- 
sible for planning meals, obtaining and 
directing the preparation of foods, 
and acting as consultants to teachers and 
pupils. The teacher would teach nutri- 
tive values of foods and set up with the 
children desirable standards for food 
selection. With the children she would 
develop opportunities for social living. 
She would also follow up the laboratory 
experiences with further teaching when 
the occasion indicated the need. 

Curriculum workshops held during 
the summers afforded more time for the 
further development of cooperative 
techniques. As social studies-science 
units were written, activities which con- 
tributed to nutrition and health educa- 
tion were included as integral parts of 
the whole “unit of experience.” Lunch- 
room equipment was evaluated, recom- 
mendations for changes made, and 
designs for more effective use of the 
space and equipment plotted. 


Administration Cooperates 


Changes in administrative procedure 
were necessary to permit the carrying 
out of some of the recommendations. 
Meals no longer were served on an 
a la carte basis. Balanced meals con- 
sisting of a meat or a meat alternate, two 
vegetables, a salad, a half-pint of milk, 
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Handling money makes arithmetic real 


and dessert were served. As often as 
possible, choices were made available. 

Lunch periods of thirty to forty min- 
utes were staggered so that each group 
could be served without too much 
bustle and confusion. Teachers sat at 


The cleanup vogue is underway 


tables with pupils, participating in the 
conversation, noting opportunities for 
further teaching. Often the situation 
was used to demonstrate the correct 
handling of the fork or the breaking of 
a slice of bread into smaller parts, to 
encourage Susie to “try” the 
glazed carrots or the leafy 
vegetable, and to express ap- 
proval of the way Tommy 
ate all of the food on his plate. 
Relaxation periods of fifteen 
minutes to one hour or more, 
depending on the age of the 
children, immediately _fol- 
lowed the noon lunch. 
Another administrative 
change has been the free 
lunch for all teachers who 
participate in the lunchroom 
activity. This means prac- 
tically every teacher, for a 
majority of all elementary 
children now eat noon lunch 
at school. To compensate the 
teacher for her lunchtime 
“teaching” a free period at 
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some time in her schedule has 
been arranged. 

Increased services have also 
been part of administrative ad- 
justment. The installation of 
an overall nutrition program 
with a special nutrition con- 
sultant as coordinator has 
given stability to the in- 
structional program and has 
reached deep into nutrition 
education throughout the 
community. Services have also 
been received from the City- 
County Health Unit. The 
school shares the upkeep of 
the Health Unit with other 
city-county institutions and in 
return receives among other 
services cooperation in main- 
taining excellent standards 
in lunchroom sanitation and in the 
health status of the handlers of foods. 


Students Learn to Change 


Thus far no mention has been made 
of the children’s part in these learning 
experiences. The change from ham- 
burgers, sandwiches, soft drinks, and 


Learning “buymanship” 


candy bars was not made without pro- 
test. Here was the opportunity, the 
occasion for skillful teaching! The rea- 
sons for the change from a la carte 
service to balanced meals were ex- 
plained. Direct teaching in nutrition was 
done. Children in the fifth and sixth 
grades planned menus for home and 


Responsibilities are shared 
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school use. Such planning led them into 
a search for food combinations that in- 
cluded the “seven basic foods.” It also 
became necessary to read the advertise- 
ments of local food stores to ascertain 
the vegetables and fruits in season and 
the meats, eggs, and fats available. This 
in turn led to understandings and 
appreciations of the many problems 
connected with the production, trans- 
portation, and prices of food. Children 
also recognized the need for planning 
by week instead of day by day. 

Occasionally members of a group be- 
come so interested in the procurement 
of the various foods that they arrange 
to follow through a day’s routine in the 
lunchroom. With the cooperative plan- 
ning of teacher, dietitian, grocer, and 
principal, the day’s “lesson” affords real 
experiences rich in understandings and 
appreciations. They discover the values 
of planning, of division of labor, and of 
the sanitary measures practiced, both 
in the food store and in the school 
lunchroom. 

Younger groups visit grocery stores, 
bakeries, and dairies. They talk about 
foods that make one grow, that make 
the skin smooth and velvety, that are 
good for teeth, and so on. 

Reports from home discussions con- 
cerning what mothers had read or had 
heard at a conference with the nutri- 
tionist indicated high interest in food 
values. Some way to prove, however, 
that lunches bought at hamburger joints 
are not equal in food value to the bal- 
anced meal obtainable in the lunchroom 
was necessary. For two years experi- 
ments with white rats were carried out. 
Though a variety of diets were used the 
most amazing result, to the children, 
was the rapid decline of the rat fed 
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on a diet of hamburgers and soft drinks. 
Following these experiments there were 
definite increases in the number of chil- 
dren eating in school lunchrooms. An- 
other result has been the quantity of 
milk consumed. In one school it is a 
common occurrence for boys to take 
the second bottle of milk instead of a 
dessert. 

The scrubbing of hands before meals 
is now accepted procedure. Various 
teaching procedures were used. Per- 
haps the most effective was the experi- 
ment carried out by one group of seven- 
year-olds. Two potatoes were first care- 
fully scrubbed and then peeled by two 
different children. One child had clean 
looking, unwashed hands; the other 
child’s hands had been . thoroughly 
washed with soap and water. The 
peeled potatoes were then sealed in 
separate jars sterilized with boiling 
water. Within a few minutes the re- 
sults were apparent. By the end of the 


day the vogue for washed hands was 
well underway. 


Oldsters Help Youngsters 


One of the most persistent difficulties 
has been the introduction of kinder- 
garten and first grade children into 
lunchroom routines—handling _ trays, 
removing the cap from the bottle of 
milk, eating within a thirty-to-forty 
minute period, and clearing the tables 
for another group. Social experiences as 
well seemed to be of discouragingly 
low quality! The children made fair 
progress with the continuous help of 
the teachers, but the teachers had not 
had time to eat their own lunches. After 
several other suggestions were tried, the 
solution seems to have been found in 
using hostesses from the fifth and 
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sixth grades who work with the class- 
room teachers. Each hostess sits at a 
table with seven first graders. Before 
she becomes hostess, however, she, along 
with other hostesses, has a joint con- 
ference with her teacher and with the 
first grade teacher. Her duties, her 
speech, her table manners, and possible 
topics of conversation are discussed. 
Then the hostesses are introduced to 
the children with whom they are to 
work. Interesting results are develop- 
ing. The hostesses are more concerned 
about their own table etiquette, they are 
fighting to overcome their own food 
prejudices, they are forming friendships 
with younger children, and they feel 
responsible for the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Two hostesses planned especially at- 
tractive centerpieces of autumn grasses, 
another planned favors for her table for 
the Thanksgiving “banquet.” Several 
desirable phases of gracious living are 
evident. Children wait for their hostess 
to be seated, take turns in saying 
“grace,” wait until all at the’ rable have 
finished the main plate to eat their 
desserts, and usually proceed in orderly 
manner to clear their tables. The first 
graders are happier. They are develop- 
ing independence. It is easier to belong 
to a group of eight than to a group of 
thirty. The lunchroom has become 
more than a place where food: is served 
—it is a center of social living. 


Each Has a Job to Do 


Responsibility for the general appear- 
ance of the lunchroom belongs to every 
individual. It is gradually developed 
through group and individual confer- 
ences. In some instances certain class- 
room groups either request or are 
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assigned to work experiences in main- 
taining a clean, orderly lunchroom. 
They also plan appropriate posters to 
show food values or to demonstrate 
the correct way to eat. If it seems 
advisable, silver is carried into the class- 
room and demonstrations of the correct 
way to use it are made and opportuni- 
ties for practice are given. Other groups 
assume the responsibility of painting 
murals to give color and beauty to the 
room. Still others arrange table decora- 
tions. 

With the i increasing shortage of dieti- 
tians it has become necessary that the 
supervisor of lunchroom services have 
more assistance in collecting and ac- 
counting for the lunch money each day. 
Finding that too much of the teachers’ 
time in one school was being’ given to 
bookkeeping, simple report forms were 
designed and a room committee of two 
children was named each week to col- 
lect money and make the report. Sixth 
grade helpers were assigned to assist the 
first grade teachers. The reports are 
easily checked by the building secretary 
and if corrections are necessary, the 
report is returned and corrections made. 
One sixth grader proudly remarked to 
her principal who had commented on an 
exceptionally neat report a first grader 
had made, “Oh, that is from our group. 
Mary and I help them.” 

Intelligent cooperation between home 
and school has kept pace with the prog- 
ress made in the school’s instructional 
program. With the aid of “room 
mothers” the social event of November 
was the Thanksgiving dinner served to 
every pupil and teacher. All food 
preparation was made in the lunchroom 
kitchens; seasonal decorations, colorful 
menus, and the programs were planned 
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and executed by the pupils; and the food 
was served by the mothers. 

One practice which has served to 
interpret the school to the home is the 
sending home of the next week’s 
lunch menus on Friday. This aids the 
mothers in planning home meals to 
supplement those of the school. For 
the homes of children who do not eat 
in the school lunchroom, suggestions 
for balanced meals are thus made 
available. 

The classroom teacher also receives 
a copy of the menus. She is able to use 
it as a teaching-learning situation. As 
teachers and children study the menus 
they often decide to invite the dietitian 
to tell them more about the particular 
food in question. Recently a group of 
eight-year-olds was discussing the 


merits of whole-grain breau. Though 
not agreed in their choices as to taste 
they did agree that the dietitian could 
give information on its food values. 
The group’s interest in cereals grew, 
and cereals other than wheat were 
studied. There was also a marked in- 
crease in the number who now selected 
whole-grain instead of white bread for 
lunch. 

It seems now that the lunchroom 
program is realizing some of its ulti- 
mate goals. Good food and health prac- 
tices are evident in everyday living. 
Intelligent cooperation between home 
and school has been developed. An at- 
titude of friendliness and goodwill is 
apparent as teachers, pupils, parents, and 
administrators work together on other 
problems yet to be solved. 





Living Laboratory for 





BERTIE BACKUS 


Adults often fail to allow youngsters to assume responsibility, even when readiness for 
it has been shown. Bertie Backus, principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C. describes one junior high school program in which responsibility was assumed by 
students and the improved relationships which resulted. 


“THE PROBLEM of adolescents is that 
they have nothing to grow into. Delin- 
quents are not delinquents because their 
parents don’t watch them, or because 
they haven’t any place to play basket- 
ball, or because there are too many beer 
joints on every corner. They are delin- 
quent because in addition to their ten- 
sion over the individual failures and 
their individual families, they have no 
real part to play in the life of the world. 
They are hoiling over. with vitality and 
ability which our society does not want 
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or need. We insist that they stop acting 
like children but refuse to let them act 
like adults.” 

The junior high schools of the coun- 
try are teeming with adolescents “boil- 
ing over with vitality and ability” 
which the school can and often does 
use in creating a community life within 
its borders, a life rich in opportunities 
for learning. 

The cornerstone of any successful 


1Della D. Cyrus. “What’s Wrong with the 
Family.” Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1946. 
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program that organizes the life of the 
school so as to use the vitality and 
ability of adolescents is the attitude of 
the school’s faculty. No student group 
can assume responsibility unless teach- 
ers consider pupil assumption of respon- 
sibility as important educational ac- 
tivity. In order to create a faculty 
“readiness” the principal must exert 
positive leadership in evolving a school 
philosophy of education, must be re- 
sourceful in devising means of integrat- 
ing school activities, in giving menial 
tasks a significance that relieves tedium, 
and in helping teachers feel that they, 
too, belong to the school and share its 
successes and accomplishments. 

A faculty study of a bulletin on 
discipline, served as a basis for one 
junior high school faculty to review 
and restate its philosophy of individual 
and group management. Planning the 
schedule so that a few teachers are re- 
sponsible for the same groups of pupils; 
teachers’ meetings built around such an 
organization; rotation of teachers’ extra- 
curricular assignments so that all teach- 
ers understand and share responsibility 
for the total school community pro- 
gram; pupil-teacher planning of ac- 
tivities and setting up goals—these are 
but illustrations of the measures a prin- 
cipal and his faculty may utilize to 
reach a state of “readiness” to use the 
school community as a laboratory for 
learning. 


Bases for School Operation 


The faculty believes in the improv- 
ability of all the school’s pupils; it knows 
that some pupils may reach the limits 
of their improvability in academic 
studies long before they reach the limits 
of their improvability through partic- 
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ipation in the life of the school. The 
school community thus assumes great 
importance in meeting the needs of all 
pupils. 

The faculty knows that learning 
comes through planning, through the 
assumption of responsibility, through 
attempts, though feeble, to reach desired 
goals, and not in perfection of out- 
comes. The faculty learns to set the 
stage for pupil activity, to counsel if 
needs be, but to wait for growth. Unless 
a faculty can thus subordinate itself, 
school activities become as hollow and 
as devoid of educational experience for 
pupils as the most formalized subject 
matter. 

The faculty knows that the acceptance 
of such a philosophy means relinquish- 
ing control to properly constituted 
pupil authority, but the faculty knows 
also the difference between noise and 
confusion attendant upon purposeful 
activity and noise and confusion that 
are evidences of chaos, and constantly 
revises its own direction of pupil ac- 
tivities. 


Are They “Ready”? 


Attention must also be given to pupil 
“readiness” if the life of the school com- 
munity is to be utilized as a laboratory 
for learning. Alice Deal Junior High 
School opened last September with 
painters all over the place. Five class- 
rooms were to be blocked off each week 
for painting; corridors were cluttered 
with ladders, buckets of paint, paint 
brushes being soaked; some stairways 
were always closed to traffic—a perfect 
situation for chaos—or for learning. 
The faculty chose to make it a situation 
for learning. On the very first day of 
school, pupils were called into the audi- 
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torium in groups small enough for dis- 
cussion. The principal explained that 
by painting during the school year as 
well as in the summer the school was 
able to save $1700. Procedures of 
budget, bids, contracts, and default on 
contract were discussed. Measures for 
cooperating with the painters in order 
to speed up the painting schedule were 
proposed and determined upon. All 
pupils left school on the opening day 
with a sense of anticipatory pride in the 
appearance of their building and with 
a “readiness” to accept all the incon- 
veniences and responsibilities for self- 
control and self-direction which the 
painting of the building required of 
them. No group of adults could have 
carried on with less friction and an- 
noyance than eleven hundred junior 
high school boys and girls have done 
since that opening day. 

From its beginnings Alice Deal Junior 
High School has provided an environ- 
ment in which every attempt is made 
to treat boys and girls as intelligent, 
responsible, ‘and responsive citizens, and 
give them, firsthand, all information 
that will help them to meet every new 
situation with intelligence. When the 
school was opened in 1931, the faculty 
set up a series of home room studies 
designed to make pupils aware of the 
cost of equipping and maintaining a 
junior high school. Building costs, 
equipment costs, maintenance costs, 
teachers’ salaries, sources of school 
revenue—these were the big items of 
study with no details omitted. Pupils 
were very critical of the high cost of 
such specialized equipment as tables for 
home economic classes, science labora- 
tory desks, and tools for shop. “Why 
must it be so?” “Then why don’t we 
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get along with simpler material?” When 
rough tables had to be covered with oil 
cloth for use in the cafeteria until equip- 
ment could be bought the principal ex- 
plained the situation to a seventh grade 
class and concluded, “Those thumb- 
tacks would serve nicely for a group 
of grownups, but they can make very 
nice playthings for li -tle boys,” to which 
a boy on the front row exclaimed, 

wouldn’t have mentioned that if I were 
you”—but the thumbtacks remained on 


the job. 


Many Learning Areas 


Hand in hand with “readiness” to 
meet the demands of community life 
must go some form of simple govern- 
mental machinery which pupils under- 
stand and can use in assuming their share 
of responsibility for group life. A home 
room organization with elected officers 
and student appointed committees; a 
student council composed of presidents 
of home rooms, or of elected represen- 
tatives, presided over by officers elected 
by the entire student body forms the 
basis for student participation in the 
management of the school community. 
Certain school routines are handled en- 
tirely by the council—fire drill, keeping. 
the building and grounds clean, arrang- 
ing exhibits for bulletin boards and dis- 
play cabinets, management of the lunch- 
room, presiding at assemblies. In many 
junior high schools the student council 
promotes school activities such as intra- 
mural sports, glee clubs, Junior Red 
Cross clubs, and the social program of 
the school, but when the membership 
of these activities has been determined 
pupils usually elect their own officers 
and function independently of the stu- 
dent council. Such activities provide 
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rich opportunities for learning. Intra- 
mural sports are organized by pupils, 
pupils make up their teams and serve 
as Officials in all sports. A neighborhood 
tournament can thus be carried on after 
school just as successfully as during the 
school program. 

School canteens were organized in 
many schools during the war, but in all 
too many schools this activity was 
dropped when family and community 
life became more normal. Alice Deal 
Junior High School found in its “Friday 
Night Club” so many extra-special op- 
portunities for pupil learning that the 
activity has become a regular part of its 
program. A special committee of the 
student council organizes the club early 
in the school year. All pupils in the ninth 
grade and all pupils in the school who 
are fourteen years old regardless of 
grade are eligible to membership. A 
membership card entitles pupils to par- 
ticipate in fine evening programs at the 
school. When the ticket sale is closed 
members are then called together and 
elect officers, president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, for the semester. 
Ninth-grade home rooms then arrange 
the calendar of parties. The home room 
responsible for the party sets up com- 
mittees to take care of every detail for 
a successful evening—decorating the 
girls’ gym for dancing; setting up the 
boys’ gym for badminton; ping pong, 
shuffle board, checkers, chess and table 
games; icing the coca cola; assembling 
the equipment for cooking hot dogs; 
programming the parents who volun- 
teer to assist so that the door, wraps, 
and canteen will be taken care of at all 
times; buying prizes; arranging the 
music. Every member of the home room 
assumes some responsibility and carries 
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it through with the minimum of adult 
supervision. 

The student council is also frequently 
busy with some project of schoolwide 
concern which has been assigned to it 
by school or community officials. Dur- 
ing the war pupils collected paper as a 
patriotic service. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that here was a situa- 
tion that could be used to enrich the 
life of the school. A student council 
committee met with the principal to 
decide the best use to be made of funds 
derived from paper collection. After 
much discussion it was decided to 
sound-proof the ceilings of all cor- 
ridors—a project that would cost about 
$6000, but it could be done in small 
units thus spreading the cost over three 
years. Home room organizations were 
set up. A calendar of collections in- 
sured the least possible interruption to 
regular classroom activity—monthly 
quotas were established—everybody 
was lugging paper to school. When it 
became apparent that the pupils could 
not reach their goal from paper collec- 
tions alone, the president of the student 
council presented the problem at a 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. He spoke so convincingly 
that parents took over the responsibility 
for sound-proofing corridors on the 
second floor and the whole project was 
finished according to schedule. 


The Students Ballot 


The recent election afforded excellent 
opportunities for learning through par- 
ticipation in community activity. The 
Board of Trade conducted a plebiscite 
in the District of Columbia on Novem- 
ber 4th designed to impress Congress 
with the desire of residents of the Dis- 
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trict to participate as citizens in the 
government of the city and nation. 
Students of junior and senior high 
schools carried on a student referendum 
on the subject. At Deal Junior High the 
student council managed the whole 
procedure; they set up three voting 
precincts, one on each floor; con- 
ducted a preliminary registration by 
which to check voting; counted the 
ballots; wrote the final report for the 
newspapers and for school officials. | 
shall never forget the dressed-up ap- 
pearance of the council president on 
that day. It was as if he had sum- 
moned every resource to help him carry 
the weight of responsibility for the 
occasion and the dignity of his office. 

Yes, the schoo] community is rich in 
opportunities for learning; only we 
must make sure that we understand 
what is being learned and that we do 
not claim too much for the busy, happy 
life of the school. Only thus can we be 
sure that all important learnings are tak- 
ing place. It would be rash, indeed, to 
claim that participation in school ac- 
tivities is a substitute for learning the 
basic skills of English and mathematics; 
or in acquiring the vocabulary of a for- 
eign language, or understanding the 
principles of science, or in gaining 
insight into the behavior of nations. 
On the other hand, there is abundant 
evidence to show that pupils who feel 
that they are partners in the manage- 
ment of the school, that they are loved 
and respected and accepted by teachers 
and by fellow pupils, learn academic 
subjects more readily than pupils whose 
spirits and emotions are not thus free. 

What, then, do pupils learn in the 
community life of the school? Why is 
it a major concern in schools today? 
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Results Are Totaled 
They learn to select leaders and to 


work with them. They learn to set up 


programs calling for action and to stick 
to the job until the goal is reached. They 
learn to meet emergencies. They de- 
velop healthy attitudes toward work 
and . toward personal responsibility. 
They discover their own powers and 
learn to use them. 

David had been elected president of 
his home room for three semesters. I 
don’t think David himself quite knew 
why: his was not a forceful leadership, 
he participated in many school activi- 
ties but was outstanding only in glee 
club. And then the home room teacher 
got sick, leaving David and the sub- 
stitute to struggle with the disorder of 
the class. At first he did nothing about 
bringing order out of chaos—was in- 
clined to “wait for the teacher’s re- 
turn.” After a conference with the 
principal David began to see that ac- 
ceptance of office is a pledge to leader- 
ship; his father helped him to plan 
techniques of control—a new person- 
ality is emerging, a personality which 
the pupils sensed even before the boy 
himself. 

The hurly-burly of school life helps 
pupils to clarify their own code of 
ethics—in sports, in following the 
leadership of their peers, in Social ac- 
tivities pupils are building for them- 
selves a code of behavior. “What shall 
we do about smoking?” was the first 
question asked at the first meeting of 
the Board of Directors for the Friday 
Night Club. “Cancel the membership” 
was the unanimous decision of the 
group. “What hour is‘ late?” is a bone 
of contention in every household when 
adolescents are just beginning to find 
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the center of their social life outside 
the home. The first Board of Directors 
set eleven o’clock as the closing hour for 
the Friday Night Club and each suc- 
ceeding board has reaffirmed the de- 
cision. 

Boys and girls broaden their sympa- 
thies and increase their understanding 
of the problems of others when they 
assume responsibility for the manage- 
ment of school life. The hunchback, the 
dwarf, the “prune,” the show-off—all 
are accepted and fitted into the pattern 
of living and working and playing to- 
gether. All enjoy that sense of belong- 
ing to a group and thrill with pride to 


a group success. “Our group got A on 
clean-up today;” “Our home room has 
been reported excellent every day for 
tables in the cafeteria;’ “Our team is 
leading in the league;” “Our dance was 
the best dance we have ever had;” and 
so it goes. 

In giving growing boys and girls im- 
portant and useful functions in the life 
of the school we postpone, if we do not 
actually prevent, that sense of frustra- 
tion and futility which is at the heart 
of delinquency, whether of adolescent 
or of adult. “Give us kids something to 
live up to and we will be all-right,” said 
a student council president. 











T. H. BROAD 


Recognition of problems and sharing in their solutions by group effort gives momentum 
to learning abilities. T. H. Broad, principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
illustrates this by his account of how one high school worked together in promoting better 


school living, 


TALK ABOUT the strengths of a 
democratic society invariably places 
stress on the rights and privileges of 
individuals living in such a society. And 
such strengths are not to be passed over 
lightly. But, if a weakness in our society 
has existed, it has been in the failure 
of individuals to assume and carry out 
their responsibilities in such a social 
order. In preparing children and youth 
for assuming these responsibilities the 
school must provide a society in which 
children learn democracy, rather than 
just learn about it. 

When a school program provides all 
the direction for children and teachers, 
and when, from a central source, the di- 
rections are such that no thinking is 
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necessary on the part of members of 
that particular society, no correspond- 
ing responsibilities need to be accepted 
by the individuals. In such social orders 
little opportunity is provided for in- 
dividuals to learn to assume respon- 
sibility. 

In order to implement such assump- 
tion of responsibility, it has been the 
practice at Daniel Webster High School 
to provide as many opportunities as 
possible for students to participate in 
actual planning and carrying out of 
projects that involve their own living. 
Such a program at times seems to 
operate more slowly, and to some with 
more confusion, but the end results are 
more satisfactory. 
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Student Government Goes Into Action 

Probably the leading organization in 
the school that provides opportunities 
for many educational experiences in 
democratic living is the Student Gov- 
ernment Body. The policy in this high 
school is that the Student Council is 
charged with the concern of the health 
and welfare of its members, the advise- 
ment of the principal and faculty on 
policies, and the representation of the 
student body as a whole. They are not 
charged with the responsibility of traffic 
control or discipline, but serve as a dis- 
cussion medium for such problems as 
may arise. In order that they may 
operate successfully, the officers who 
compose the cabinet are enrolled during 
the regular class period with a faculty 
member as sponsor. Credit is granted 
for this class period toward graduation. 

This group has initiated the school’s 
discussion problems that concern the 
student body as a whole such as smoking 
on the campus, student conduct at 
athletic events, assembly seating, and 
participation in the state and regional 
student government associations. The 
problem of financing representatives to 
such meetings, providing for all school 
dances and social activities, and pro- 
viding representatives for student gov- 
erning boards of various community 
recreational groups are other responsi- 
bilities of the student governing body. 
The president of the Student Council 
is a member of the Finance Board of 
Control of the school which handles all 
student finances. 

One particularly interesting activity 
of the student governing board was an 
open forum discussion participated in 
by all students of the school with no 
faculty member present. Such a meeting 
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involved much purposeful planning and 
was held on school time. No doubt 
some time might have been considered 
lost in the discussion, but the original 
purposes were achieved. 


Classroom Planning Involves 
Responsibility for Action 

All procedure, likewise, involves plan- 
ning with the students in order that they 
may present and think through the 
projects which constitute their “class- 
room” work. The general education 
approach is through a “block schedule” 
where a group of students and teachers 
are blocked together with time pro- 
vided for teachers to think and plan 
the work so that they may correlate 
their activities. This includes teachers 
of English, social studies, and science. 
Since all the students in the block have 
the same teachers, they all participate 
in determining within those three areas 
the kinds of activities, and delegate the 
various activities to members of com- 
mittees for responsibility in the solution 
of selected problems. Through such 
procedures students become aware of 
the necessity for purposeful planning 
while the teachers must be careful to 
see that students do not assume respon- 
sibilities which they are unable to carry 
out. But once a student has assumed a 
responsibility, he is charged with it. 

Further examples of planning and 
action in classroom work illustrate the 
fact that youth concerns extend beyond 
building walls. One group was able, 
through a study of city parks in the 
community of the high school, to in- 
duce the city park department to make 
certain changes and improvements. An- 
other group from the social studies class 
went on a visit to the local city com- 
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missioners meeting and pointed out that 
the commissioners were very lax in the 
way they handled their business. A 
newspaper reporter present carried a 
story about it in one of the local daily 
papers which brought about an im- 
provement in the handling of city gov- 
ernment affairs. 


Recreation Is Youth’s Problem 


Students in this high school have as- 
sumed responsibility for their recrea- 
tion, not only in school, but also in the 
community. Working with one civic 
club, they have established a recreation 
center. The student body assumes re- 
sponsibility for the care, maintenance, 
and decoration of their center. They 
have established rules for conduct and 
use of the building. They have suc- 
cessfully operated this over a period of 
four years. As a sample of their par- 
ticipation in the community recreation 
activity, the entire school launched a 
magazine subscription sale campaign, 
raising money to purchase a juke box 
and records for their dances. 

Another activity in which students 
have been engaged, in regard to recrea- 
tion, is a citywide recreation center 
which they have named “Teen-Town.” 
The students selected from Tulsa’s three 
high schools have operated a citywide 
recreation center assuming respon- 
sibility for finances, care and main- 
tenance, rules of conduct, and the 
other problems connected with such 
an organization. This has been operated 
most successfully for the past six years. 

As a result of student interest and 
request, the school gymnasium is opened 
for dancing each morning for forty-five 
minutes before the opening of school. 
Students have assumed responsibility for 
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the care and maintenance of the equip- 
ment and for providing records. They 
assume responsibility for their own rules 
of conduct and operate their morning 
dances without faculty supervision. 


Students Take Over the “Show” 


One of the most interesting and 
largest projects of the students is an 
all-school talent show where a student 
board of control makes all the regula- 
tions concerning participation, which 
includes eligibility rules more strict 
than those set up by the State Athletic 
Association. The student group selects 
a theme and general idea for the show 
which has, through experience, fol- 
lowed a pattern of three acts and a 
prologue. Additional student commit- 
tees write each of the three acts and 
prologue and with another committee, 
known as the auditions committee, 
select talent for each particular act. 
Other committees are charged with the 
duties of advertising, ticket sales, ushers, 
and various activities involved in pre- 
senting such a production including 
the making and painting of scenery for 
each specific act. The learning experi- 
ences have been evaluated each year by 
students and faculty and as a result of 
the cooperative planning and evaluation, 
a half school day for a week is given 
over to rehearsals before the show is 
produced. 


Teachers Are on the Learning End 


As a result of the study of the ac- 
tivities and of the problem of students 
assuming responsibilities, this faculty 
has learned much. Probably the most 
important is the fact that students do 
not assume responsibility just because 
an adult tells them that they have one. 
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The teacher who te!ls students to pick 
up the paper from the classroom floor 
will never get children to assume that 
responsibility. They develop the at- 
titude that the only responsibility they 
have is to follow her direction rather 
than be concerned about the condition 
of the room. 

Learning to assume responsibilities 
and to carry them out is best done by 


providing genuine educational experi- 
ences for children where they learn 
through participating in the planning, 
setting up of their purposes, planning 
the activities, and participating in the 
evaluation of the learning experiences. 
“Learning by doing” applies in this case. 
Responsibilities and attitudes about re- 
sponsibilities are learned through having 
responsibilities. 





Getting the Community Into. the 








EDWARD G. OLSEN 


The tools and methods for teaching should be under constant appraisal and improve- 
ment. A comprehensive program toward that end is now under way in Washington State. 
Edward G. Olsen, director, School and Community Relations, State Office of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Wash., outlines its essentials. 


IF PUBLIC EDUCATION is to serve 
our dynamic civilization, it must itself 
become dynamic. This requires that our 
schools at all levels find their funda- 
mental purposes in the enduring life 
needs of the whole child within his own 
community—a community that is con- 
ceived nevertheless in local, regional, 
national, and potentially worldwide 
terms. This means, further, that the in- 
structional materials and methods used 
be based squarely upon the demon- 
strated fact that “we learn what we 
live, only what we live, and everything 
we live. We learn each thing we live as 
we accept it to act on, and we learn it 
in the degree that we count it impor- 
tant, and also in the degree that it fits 
in with what we already know.”? 


1 William H. Kilpatrick “Role of Camping in 
Education,” The Camping Magazine 14:14-16; 
February 1942; Education Digest 7:46-48; March 
1942. 
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The primary function of education 
is to create, clarify, transmit, interpret, 
and evaluate experience. In the very 
process of learning, specific experiences 
are organized into abstract generaliza- 
tions, which themselves become mean- 
ingful as the context of previous 
personal experience is progressively 
widened. Thus education proceeds, 
stimulating the student to an ever- 
broadening and more realistic under- 
standing of himself within his world. 
The instructional problem, therefore, is 
that of choosing and utilizing those par- 
ticular types of experience which in 
each specific situation will most ef- 
fectively help the pupil learn to live 
successfully in his varied personal, 
social, economic, and civic relation- 


ships. 


Tools for Teaching 
In recent years our professional con- 
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cept of instructional materials 
and experiences has broadened 
enormously. Today we recog- 
nize the equal importance of 
firsthand, vicarious, and sym- 
bolic experiences in education. 
That is why we now stress ap- 
propriate school utilization of 
varied community experiences 
and constructing activities as 
well as increased use of sig- 
nificant audio-visual and printed 
materials. Such instructional 
experiences—carefully planned, 
utilized, and evaluated in terms 
of valid educational purposes— 
are the essential tools for teach- 
ing and learning in modern 
schools. These basic types of in- 
structional materials and experi- 
ences may be classified according 
to four chief types as indicated 
on the accompanying chart. 


TOWARD A BSTRACTION 





Vicarious Learning 
through 
WORDS 
Books—Magazines—Newspapers—Lectures— 


Diseussions—Debates—Letters—Essays— 
Reports—Formulae 


(abstract symbols of reality) 


Vicarious Learning 
through 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Maps—Charts—Graphs—Objects—Specimens—Models— 


Pictures—Slides—Filmstrips—Motion Pictures—Radio 
Recordings—Television 


Oo auvyMOL 


(mechanical representations of reality) 





Direct Learning 
through 
CONSTRUCTING ACTIVITIES 
Drawing—Painting—Modeling—Mural-making—Dancing— 
Dramatizing—Constructing—Collecting—Displaying 
(personal translations of reality) 





Direct Learning 
through 
COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES 
Resource Visitors—Interviews—Field Trips—Surveys— 


Extended Field Studies—Camping—Service Projects—Work 
Experiences 


(immediate sensory contacts with reality) 





It will be noted that the first 

two types of instruction offer in- 

direct, mediated or vicarious learning 
experiences, while the latter two ap- 
proaches provide personal, firsthand, 
sensory experience with the realities of 
the learner’s physical, biological, and 
social environments. Talk, reading, and 
simple visual aids far antedate expressive 
activities and field experiences in the 
school program. Perhaps that is why 
these newer instructional media are 
sometimes regarded merely as fads—as 
being only supplementary to the “real” 
process of teaching through words and 
simple visual imagery. Yet it is true that 
the more direct the learner’s construc- 
tive experience with reality, the more 
he develops a practical basis for making 
his words meaningful, and the more he 
makes intelligent use of books and other 
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HOW SCHOOLS PROMOTE GOOD LEARNING 


vicarious sources of experience because 
they now appear more significant. 

The point should be stressed that 
every type of learning material and ex- 
perience is valuable under appropriate 
circumstances. There is no approach 
that is “best,” under all conditions. In 
general, however, we must emphasize 
the fact that direct experience is founda- 
tional to all other and that firsthand 
community experience, the starting 
point in effective education, neverthe- 
less requires interpretation and evalua- 
tion through reading and discussion if 
valid concepts are to be formed by the 
learner as basis for further growth. Per- 
sonal experience without interpretation 
through words and other symbols is 
mere sensation, not education; mastery 
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of words without experiential context 
to give them meaning is merely verbal- 
ization, not functional learning. Edu- 
cation that is meaningful and effective— 
and, therefore, worthwhile—requires 
thoughtful verbal expression of ade- 
quate personal experiences as well as 
appropriate channels for personal 
growth through constructive social 
action. 


The Program Is Planned 


Most schools already use audio-visual 
materials and constructing activities to 
some extent, and many have experi- 
mented with various types of com- 
munity experiences. Yet all three of 
these approaches to effective learning 
are still far too little used in our schools 
at all levels. The general academic tradi- 
tion in education; lack of interested or 
trained teaching personnel; professional 
timidity; failure to realize that non- 
verbal teaching need not be expensive; 
lack of effective organization to secure, 
handle, and arrange these materials and 
experiences and to promote their use— 
these and other such factors may ac- 
count for present limited use of newer 
approaches and techniques. Although 
none of these obstacles deter teachers 
and administrators of imagination and 
initiative, they have nevertheless become 
definite negative factors in many com- 
munities of Washington State as else- 
where. 

Recognition of this inertia and ap- 
preciation of the educational necessity 
for relating schools more closely with 
community life, led to the establishment 
of a division of School and Community 
Relations in the Washington State Of- 
fice of Public Instruction in 1945. This 
was the first such service division ex- 
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pressly organized by a state department 
of education to stimulate development 
of more effective community study and 
service programs in the public schools 
of an entire state. 


The Goal Is Set 


Our basic purpose is to promote 
closer articulation between school pro- 
grams and community life needs—in all 
fields from art to zoology and at all 
academic levels from kindergarten 
through adult education. Subserving 
this general goal and as means toward 


‘ its achievement are more specific objec- 


tives involving at least two types of 
emphasis: 


The school’s instructional program, in- 
cluding the formal curriculum and the 
so-called extra-curriculum. In both ap- 
proaches to school education we hope 
to stimulate more intensive and func- 
tional study of the local, regional, na- 
tional, and potential world community 
areas, in terms of their on-going social 
processes and related human problems. 
This will involve much more extensive 
use of library materials, audio-visual 
aids, constructing activities, and com- 
munity experiences in the schools of the 
state. In addition.to these activities we 
stress also the importance of wider 
student and faculty participation in 
local community life through the media 
of constructive service projects and 
work experiences. These activities should 
be considered a fundamental part of 
everyone’s personal education as well 
as of desirable civic training in a 
democracy. 

The school’s relations with its sup- 
porting community. Developments of 
modern life require that citizens gen- 
erally come to recognize that “educa- 
tion” is a community-wide respon- 
sibility, not merely that of the school 
alone. To this end we seek to develop 
an increasing public and _ professional 
awareness of this responsibility and a 
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mutual interest in cooperatively attack- 
ing the problem of community co- 
ordination for better youth education. 


Functions Defined 


The Washington State Office of 
Public Instruction is now equipped to 
offer professional aid in the field of 
community relations to teachers in all 
fields at all levels, to school adminis- 
trators, youth and adult group leaders 
outside the public schools, and to others 
interested in improving community 
leadership programs through education. 
This service is intended primarily to 
help Washington teachers and others to 
initiate, develop, and appraise their own 
programs of community study, partic- 
ipation, and leadership. The office’s 
resources may be freely used by those 
concerned about such areas as: 


The philosophy, foundations, and de- 
velopment of the community study and 
service movement here and abroad. 

Ways of understanding any com- 
munity in terms of its history and 
structure, its people and problems, its 
institutions and needs. 

Methods of relating education to com- 
munity life through the use of docu- 
mentary materials, audio-visual aids, 
resource visitors, interviews, field trips, 
surveys, extended field studies, school 
camping, service projects, and work 
experiences. 

Utilization of community resources in 
teaching and vitalizing all curricular 
fields. 

General problems such as those of 
program-planning, scheduling, transpor- 
tation, finance, legal liability, evaluation, 
public relations, service center, and 
clearing house and community coordina- 
tion. 


More specifically, the state office 
now offers Washington schools seven 
major services: 
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School-Community Library 


An extensive professional library deal- 
ing with the philosophy, procedures, and 
roblems of community study and serv- 
ices has been established in the office at 
Olympia. Many carefully selected books, 
bulletins, pamphlets, courses of study, 
and units of work are included. Catalogs 
and annotated lists of relevant audio- 
visual aids are also provided. These ma- 
terials are available for use at any time. 


Loan Kits 


Selected books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
and reprints are assembled in: special 
kits for loan to teachers or school ad- 
ministrators within Washington. These 
kits are available without charge except 
for return postage costs to Olympia. 
Each kit may be retained for one month. 
Application for the use of a kit is made 
upon a special form which is sent out 
upon request. 


Index to Periodical Literature 


A comprehensive card index to the 
periodical] literature of this field has also 
been developed. All phases of the com- 
munity study and service movement— 
such as the underlying philosophy, the 
varied techniques of utilizing community 
resources in the school program and 
the administrative and public-relations 
problems involved—are included. This 
index covers all important professional 
journals published since 1930. It is cross- 
filed three ways: by topic, by school 
subject-field, and by school level. All 
references are descriptively annotated. 
The index is kept constantly up to date 
and may be freely consulted in Olympia. 


Successful Program Descriptions 


Lists of schools and colleges which 
have developed worthwhile programs 
for the more effective linking of school 
instruction with community life and its 
needs are available. In many instances, 
published descriptions of these programs 
are also included in the library. 
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Bulletins and Guides 


Information bulletins and curriculum 
guides to publicize newer developments 
and effective programs in school-com- 
munity relationships are issued from time 
to time. These materials are announced 
in advance through the pages of Edu- 
cation in Washington, an official pub- 
lication of the Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Bibliographies 

A mimeographed series of bibliog- 
raphies has been compiled for distribu- 
tion to interested school personnel. Each 
bibliography is devoted to the utilization 
of community resources in one teaching 
field or on one school level. Specific 
references are made to selected books, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and magazine arti- 
cles in standard professional journals, 
and each cited source is carefully 
annotated. 


Consultation Service 


An office and field consultation serv- 
ice on school-community programs, 


procedures, and problems is available. 


Interested persons are invited to visit in 
Olympia for conferences, to examine 
materials, or merely to browse in the 
library. The director of School and 
Community Relations is also available 
for advisory visits, planning confer- 
ences, evaluative analyses, and public 
addresses throughout the state. 


Local Developments 

Throughout this promotional pro- 
gram runs the fundamental purpose of 
stimulating local planning and organ- 
ization for more effective community 
education projects. Six of the state’s 
thirty-nine counties have already pro- 
vided for instructional materials’ special- 
ists attached to their county superin- 
tendent’s staffs, and others are in 
prospect. Two of the six countywide 
programs began some years ago as film 
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libraries and still retain this primary 
emphasis; the other four were estab- 
lished in 1945 and 1946 as service cen- 
ters to stimulate coordinated use of 
library materials, audio-visual aids, and 
community experiences in the schools 
of their areas. A considerable number of 
local public school systems throughout 
the state are developing similar pro- 
grams. In addition to audio-visual ac- 
tivities within classrooms, local surveys 
of community educational resources are 
being made by teachers in rural regions, 
in small towns, in larger communities, 
and in major cities. Community re- 
sources catalogs are being issued as 
guides to local opportunities for field 
trips, student interviews, surveys, serv- 
ice projects, and work experiences, as 
well as to varied types of audio-visual 
materials. 

In nearly every case increasing 
emphasis is being placed upon careful 
and balanced use of both direct and 
vicarious instructional experiences. It 
may be of incidental interest to note 
that the regional audio-visual confer- 
ences sponsored yearly by one of our 
state universities are now being called 
conferences on the use of instructional 
materials, with their programs broad- 
ened accordingly. Summer workshops 
and campus courses have also stressed 
coordinated community-wide educa- 
tional planning by educators and lay- 
men together as well as improved school 
use of educational resources within the 
local and regional communities. 


Trend of Our Times 


Underlying all modern programs of 
school education is one basic thesis: the 
child is a whole being who is educated 
by his total environment. Young people 
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will learn what they live, what they 
accept to act upon, what fits in with 
but also goes beyond their own previous 
experience. The school alone cannot 
provide such learning opportunities, but 
the school working in close coopera- 
tion with all other community agencies 


can do the job. That is precisely why 
this whole community education move- 
ment is no passing fad of the moment. 
It is rather the practical expression of 
the best we know about how to develop 
real learning of genuine worth to in- 
dividuals and to society alike. 





Vital Environment for Learning 








C. L. BIRD 


Planning a good curriculum for youth is important, and that administration must lend 
a helping hand to the teacher is voiced by C. L. Bird, superintendent, Wilson Public School, 


Wilson, Ark. 


FOR FIFTEEN years the Wilson Pub- 
lic School which is located in the 
middle of some of the world’s richest 
farming land, has been working on a 
program to enrich and vitalize the 
school curriculum to give the great- 
est possible help to the pupils and to 
the community. There are twenty-four 
teachers with a school population of 
five hundred and twenty-five in the 
twelve grades. The curriculum is based 
on life problems with an activity or 
work period set up in each grade. Dur- 
ing that period units are planned, exe- 
cuted and evaluated. Need for special 
drill coming out of these work periods 
is cared for in special skill periods set 
up to handle the basic tools of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The pupil is 
given every possible opportunity to 
learn by doing and much effort is exer- 
cised to provide many lifelike experi- 
ences for each child. The school is in 
many respects the center of the com- 
munity and is open at all times for the 
use of the community. 

The school community presents in- 
numerable opportunities for learning. 
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Students learn much from direct par- 
ticipation in well-planned activities. 
The key to much of the success of this 
type of program is sound efficient 
planning. It requires teachers and ad- 
ministrators of broad knowledge and 
broad vision who are not adverse to 
hard work. For, contrary to opinion, 
the newer type program requires more, 
rather than less, work. But it pays 
dividends in better prepared, better- 
adjusted pupils with a wider range of 
experiences. Children have an oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing and community 
resources add to the classroom tools of 
learning. 

In this type of program the respon- 
sibilities of the teacher are heavier and 
more varied. Added to a good basic 
training, teachers need a thorough 
understanding of the type of program 
the school follows. This requires time 
spent in on-the-job training. 

Beginning with a basic interest in 
children, the teacher rnust understand 
the whole program and her place in it. 
To do this requires time spent in study 
and in conferences. An eagerness to 
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improve the instruction is also essential 
because it is extremely difficult to play 
a vital part in a program one does not 
understand nor believe in. 


Ways and Means of Planning 


More time and effort must go into 
planning. A plan of work tailored to 
fit one group may not fit the next group 
at all. Before the children enter the 
picture, much preparatory work must 
be done. The room itself demands at- 
tention from the teacher. Is it com- 
fortably arranged? Is it cheerful and 
conducive to the best work? Are ma- 
terials and tools easily accessible to the 
children? Is there sufficient material 
available to carry out a unit? Do you 
know something of the home back- 
ground of the children with whom you 
are to work? Are the scholastic records 
of the children available? 

Next the teacher must plan with the 
children. What are their interests? 
In the planning of the room the chil- 
dren are encouraged to make it as at- 
tractive and livable as possible. When 
they plan and execute the beautifying 
of a room with curtains, chair backs, 
plants, pictures, and other finishing 
touches, the room becomes theirs to 
care for and interest will be evident in 
their treatment of the objects in that 
room. 

After the room is arranged to the 
best advantage, comes the planning of 
the units selected by the teacher and 
pupils together. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to see that this planning 
is thorough and covers the basic needs. 
It is also her responsibility to see that 
the unit fits into the total school pro- 
gram so that the child will have the 
benefit of a well-rounded curriculum. 
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The teacher too must take care to see 
that the experiences in a unit are many 
and varied. She must follow closely the 
need for skill subjects in the unit. Time 
must be provided for individual con- 
ferences with the pupil as well as con- 
ferences with other teachers to see that 
the child’s best interests are served. 


Have the Tools Ready 


The teacher must keep her materials 
up to date and be on the alert con- 
stantly for new and improved materials. 
It is her responsibility to study the 
needs of her group and have ready the 
tools necessary for the completion of 
the work involved. She must be willing 
to spend time in experimenting with 
new materials and in learning their use. 

The keeping of records concerning 
the child’s school growth is primarily 
the responsibility of the teachers who 
are in daily contact with the child. 
Every teacher should have a cumulative 
record of each child’s activities filed 
for easy reference. Information as to 
the child’s home background, previous 
training, special talents and weaknesses 
or strength, as well as physical records 
are an aid in furthering the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced individual. Per- 
sonal conferences with the pupil add to 
the teacher’s knowledge of the needs 
of the child. More time must be spent 
in-studying the child and his needs in 
order to make classroom work more 
effective. 


Know the Human and Material Resources 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
know the community and its resources. 
In order to do this, time must be spent 
in becoming familiar with the com- 
munity and its industries. Before con- 
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ducting a field trip it is necessary for 
the teacher to visit and understand the 
industry to be studied. For example, if 
in the study of cotton, a visit to the oil 
mill is contemplated, the teacher must 
know what information can be learned 
through the visit. Frequent excursions 
by the teacher to inspect industrial 
plants enable her to know which of 
these can be used as aids in classroom 
learning. 

Closely related to knowledge of the 
community physical resources, is the 
need for knowledge of the people of 
the community. The teacher should 
know as many as possible of the people 
of the community not only as bases for 
using them as supplementary material 
for classes but to strengthen the tie be- 
tween the school and community. This 
same knowledge of the community gives 
the teacher a better understanding of 
the community needs. 


Enter the Administrator 


An administrator must first of all 
maintain an open mind toward change. 
Teachers sense an unwillingness on the 
part of the administrator to allow ex- 
perimentation and so take the line of 
least resistance and follow the same old 
pattern. 

The administrator must not only 
allow experimentation but must en- 
courage it. He should plan with teach- 
ers and give them an opportunity to try 
new activities. He should be receptive 
to new ideas on the part of the class- 
room teachers and encourage individual 
initiative. He should allow the teachers 
a large part in planning the school pro- 
gram. There should be fewer autocratic 
regulations and more democratic plan- 
ning on the part of the entire group. 
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An administrator must be willing to 
put in the many extra hours required 
to plan with teachers individually or 
in groups. Otherwise, there may be a 
spotty program. Some teachers will 
enrich their program regardless of ad- 
ministrative guidance; others will catch 
fire only from a live-wire program, 
planned and instigated cooperatively by 
administrator and teachers. To achieve 
a schoolwide program requires the con- 
certed effort of everyone from the 
superintendent down to the janitor, and 
it must be sparked by people genuinely 
interested in children. 

An in-service program does much 
to develop teacher responsibility. Con- 
ferences of the entire faculty to plan a 
unified program are necessary. These 
conferences, in our school, take the 
form of a two-hour faculty meeting 
once each week. In these meetings we 
have set up steering, social, publications, 
and guidance committees. The steer- 
ing committee, composed of class- 
room teachers, plans the year’s study 
of activities. The first step usually is 
a brief questionnaire given to each 
teacher in which he or she has an op- 
portunity to express a preference as to 
what special topics he would like to 
have studied. These requests are tabu- 
lated and the year’s program built 
around them. Some topics are the bases 
of group discussions led by a committee 
selected from the faculty. For others, 
outside speakers are invited to discuss 
specified problems with the group. At 
regular intervals the meeting period is 
set aside for committee meetings. One 
meeting in six is recreational. Out of 
these large group studies other prob- 
lems come up that require further 
study. On such problems special com- 
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mittees are set up for more intensive 
study. Some of these committees con- 
tinue their study in summer schools on 
various college campuses and the fol- 
lowing year bring the results of their 
study back to the entire group. 
Preschool conferences give teachers 
needed time to plan together the entire 
program of the school and thus build 
a unified one that takes into account 
the whole child. Teachers must have 
time to plan together to prevent gaps 
in the progressive education of a child. 
In addition to the group study and 
planning, the administrator must make 
provisions for conferences and help to 
new teachers in order to facilitate their 
becoming a part of the entire program. 


Good Scheduling Is a Must 


The administrator must see to the 
arranging of schedules. Classes should 
be scheduled to allow closer integra- 
tion of subject fields. For example, in 
the junior high school area, several 
plans have been tried to allow closer 
cooperation among teachers. After sev- 
eral experiments we have arrived at the 
plan of having one teacher handle the 
core subjects of language arts and 
social studies. This takes the major 
portion of half a school day. The 
other subjects: science, mathematics, 
physical education, and music fill out 
the second half. This helps materially 
in bridging the transitional period be- 
tween elementary grades, when pupils 
are with one teacher all day, to the 
high school classes taught by several 
different teachers. 

The administrator should see to the 
providing of materials to further the 
work of the teachers. Comfortable, 
well-lighted, adequately heated rooms 
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with sufficient bulletin board space are 
a basic necessity. Comfortable, attrac- 
tive furniture that is light and movable 
should also be provided in each room. 
In addition to these requirements it is 
the administrator’s responsibility to see 
that books, charts, maps, tools and other 
audio-visual aids and classroom ma- 
terials are available for classroom use. 
He can also aid in arranging transporta- 
tion and time for field trips. 

He should see that teachers are not 
overloaded. It is his business to provide 
sufficient teachers to keep classes down 
to a workable number. In addition it is 
his responsibility to see that no one 
teacher carries too heavy a load of out- 
side activities. This is important if 
teachers are to have adequate time to 
plan work properly. 


Democracy Pays Dividends 


The administrator should be willing 
to delegate responsibility to teachers. A 
trained teacher who has done a reason- 
ably good job in a classroom will justly 
resent having to explain every move 
she makes. Too many handed-down 
orders kill initiative on the part of a 
teacher. Sometimes democracy is a 
slower process but it pays dividends in 
the end in helping make teaches more 


‘vocal. We use interest as a motivating 


action on children; why not apply the 
same criteria to teachers in order to 
weld your school together into a single 
powerful unit. 

A well-balanced school program, ef- 
fective in providing many lifelike ex- 
periences for each pupil is a result of 
close cooperation between administrator 
and teachers. Only then can a school 
become an instrument for producing 
the greatest good in its community. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


School Opportunities for Young Children 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES have oc- 
curred in state legislation and additional 
reports have been received since the No- 
vember 1944 Listening Post review of laws 
affecting schools for children under the 
traditional school entrance age of six. 
Existing laws concerned with kindergarten 
and nursery school education have been 
liberalized in some of the states and in 
other states new laws have been enacted 
to authorize school officials to provide 
these school programs for young children. 
Public opinion is recognizing the need 
for these provisions. 

Current interest supporting such legis- 
lative action has come from _ several 
sources; the federally aided nursery school 
programs initiated at the time of the 
economic depression and adjusted and ex- 
panded during the war period to release 
women for essential work; the continuing 
emphasis upon early childhood as the 
strategic period for behavior guidance and 
health protection; the public interest in 
young children evidenced by statements 
and action in their behalf from com- 
munity, state, and national groups of lay, 
civic, and professional people; and the 
present challenge of a three million birth 
rate, acute family housing conditions, and 
increased numbers of families with a 
woman as the responsible head. 

Not only more schools for young chil- 
dren are needed but more legal security 
to assure permanence of publicly sup- 
ported schools despite possible future eco- 
nomic emergencies. More assistance with 
standards of operation is also needed for 
the privately conducted schools which are 
now helping to meet the demands for 
group service for young children. The 
following brief summary indicates both 
the breadth and depth of current action 
being taken to meet these needs, 


General legislation: With the passage in 
Tennessee of a law authorizing school 
boards to operate schools for children 
under the age of six, there now remains 
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but one state without such a provision. In 
the 1945 modifications of their respective 
state constitution, Missouri and Georgia 
removed age limitations from the states’ 
obligation to educate their citizens. In 
California, Connecticut, and New York, 
and possibly in other states for which 
records are not available, the increases in 
teachers’ salaries and in state aid for local 
schools include provisions for children 
below the age of six. 


Statewide surveys: The 1946 legislatures 
in California and in Louisiana authorized 
and appropriated funds for special state- 
wide studies now being conducted by 
committees of their legislative bodies. The 
California Joint Commission on Preschool 
and Primary Training is studying the rela- 
tive advantages and costs of different types 
of educational programs for young chil- 
dren. The Special Educational Committee 
of Louisiana includes kindergartens in its 
general study of the needs of the schools 
and higher education institutions of the 
state, 


Exceptional children: Several states have 
lowered the ages at which publicly sup- 
ported classes may receive children having 
certain types of physical and mental handi- 
caps. The laws of Illinois and Ohio admit 
at the age of three those children having 
difficulties in hearing and sight and those 
who are crippled. No age limit is placed 
in the legal provisions for schools for these 
children in Connecticut, Iowa, New York, 
and Pennsylvania and it is considered pos- 
sible that the laws of some of the other 
states may be so interpreted. 


Registration of private schools: Three 
states, New York, New Jersey, and 
Louisiana, are now authorized to establish 
standards of operation for schools receiv- 
ing young children and to register such 
privately conducted schools as meet these 
required standards. The New York service 


(Continued on page 349) 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 








THAT'S ME! 


“GEE,” said Mrs. Deems to herself, “ain’t 
that awful, what with the world the way 
it is and all. Ain’t that just awful, now!” 


Ain’t it awful! 


The newspaper she was reading was weeks 
and weeks old. irs. Deems never seemed 
to be able to keep up with the news, but 
the piles of old papers on every table and 
chair gave testimony that her intentions 
were as good as her reading rate was bad. 

“Gee,” she muttered again, and reread 
the news item to make sure she’d under- 
stood it correctly. She was evidently 
deeply disturbed by what she read. Sud- 
denly her face brightened. 

“Ain’t I the dumb one!” she exclaimed. 
“Here | keep a rooming house with five 
smart school teachers in it. Why don’t I 
just ask them about this? They'll know 
what it means. I'll sit here with my door 
open and watch for ’em, then ask ’em 
when they come in from school.” 

She hadn’t long to wait. Miss Sumner 
was the first to arrive and Mrs. Deems 
called to her just as she started up the 
stairs to her room. 

“Say, Miss Sumner,” Mrs. Deems started 
in. “I’ve read something here I can’t make 
heads nor tails of. It’s about this business 
of the UN and the South Africa affair 
and the speech made by the lady from 
India. Looks to me like it was plain being 
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for or agin’ race discrim’nation, and our 
U. S. voted wrong. It came out all right 
because enough nations voted right, but 
we, the United States, voted agin’ making 
em play fair with everyone in South 
Africa. But we’re agin’ that sort of thing, 
ain’t we? We’re for seeing to it that every- 
one gets the same chance, be he any color 
or religion and all that, ain’t we? Don’t 
our Constitution or Bill of Rights or some- 
thing say we’re all for equality? Then how 
come we voted wrong?” 

Mrs. Deems was obviously sincere in 
her questions. Miss Sumner would have 
liked to have helped her think her prob- 
lem through, but she hadn’t the vaguest 
notion what she was talking about. Miss 
Sumner’s news source was limited to a 
single weekly news magazine which had 
given scant attention to the affair under 
discussion, and had failed to mention the 
stand taken by the United States. So, for 
lack of information, she substituted habit. . 

“Now don’t be so upset, Mrs. Deems,” 
she said soothingly. “You must have read 
it wrong. You know the United States 
wouldn’t cast a vote like that. We’re 
the land of the free, remember? We've 
always stood for equality. Ours is a 
‘government of the people, by the people, 
for the people’.” (The platitudes rolled 
out so easily she was scarcely aware of 
speaking them.) “I’m sure you must be 
mistaken. We couldn’t vote wrong on an 
important matter.” 

She gave Mrs. Deems a bright, en- 
couraging, professional smile and went up 
the stairs. At the top, she paused briefly 
to wonder if the “lady from India” Mrs. 
Deems had mentioned had anything to 
do with a “Mrs. Pandit” Bobby Jones had 
tried to talk about during history class. 
At the time she had thought he meant 
“pandas,” those funny animals-that look 
like teddy bears, but Bobby had insisted 
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it was an Indian woman. She had finally 
told him he could file the news item in 
his notebook if he wanted to. She felt it 
would be out of place among his history 
notes, but that was one way to shut him 
up so the class could go on with the dis- 
cussion of Hannibal crossing the Alps. 


Hamnctelh (han ‘ec bat) 


Mrs. Deems was not satisfied. Neat 
phrases about liberty and equality and an 
assumption that we're always right were 
not enough. She was glad when Miss 
Baker came in, and she could lay the sit- 
uation before her. 

“Yes,” said Miss Baker. “I thought at 
the time that our action was a bit odd, 
but that’s all water over the dam. There’s 
nothing we can do about it now, so you’d 
better quit worrying about it.” 

Mrs. Deems was not satisfied. It didn’t 
seem right to sit by doing nothing while 
wrong things happened. And if we don’t 
do anything about things past, how can 
we help prevent similar unfortunate things 
in the future? She talked to Miss Marble 
next. 

“Well,” said Miss Marble tentatively, 
“it's hard to know about some of these 
things. We have smart statesmen, and 
sometimes they have to do things that 
look funny in order to carry out a deal 
about something else. Maybe they had to 
vote as they did on this issue to win sup- 
port of some other nation for another mat- 
ter. It’s all pretty complex, you know.” 

Mrs. Deems was not satisfied. She mis- 
trusted this horse-trading way of doing 
business. It was Mrs. Lake who was the 
next to come in and listen to Mrs. Deem’s 
problem. 
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“Oh,” said Mrs. Lake, “you mustn’t 
take these things so personally. After all, 
South Africa is a long way off. Maybe 
we shouldn’t be meddling in those affairs, 
anyway. You know we always get into 
trouble when we get mixed up in foreign 
politics. We'd better take care of our own 
business at home, and let the South Afri- 
cans do their own worrying about theirs.” 

Mrs. Deems was not satisfied. She 
couldn’t see that isolationism was the way 
out. And hadn’t the UN been created to 
take care of all sorts of injustice, even if 
it happened to be halfway around the 
world? She hoped Miss Boyd would give 
a better answer. 

“It seems to me you're on the right 
track, Mrs. Deems,” said Miss Boyd. “I 
didn’t like the looks of that 
business at all. I made a 
pretty careful study of it, to 
make sure I had the facts. I 
talked to a number of people 
about it, and we discussed it 
in class. I found that there 
were some people who sin- 
cerely disagreed with our be- 
lief that the vote cast by the 
United States was wrong, but 
I couldn’t agree with the rea- 
sons they gave for their posi- 
tion. On the other hand, I 
found a number who agree with us. 

“After considerable discussion, our class 
at school was in pretty general agreement 
that the stand was wrong, and we discussed 
what citizens should do under such cir- 
cumstances. I’ve followed through on 
these suggestions, and many of the young- 
sters have, too. I’ve written to my con- 
gressmen, and to the chairman of our UN 
delegation. That may sound like a very 
small drop in a very big bucket, but we 
feel we should do anything that we can 
that may help, even if only a little. 

“I’ve talked about it with people in a 
number of groups. You know, Mrs. Deems, 
personal action may help, but it’s even 
more important to get group action. I 
started figuring the other day, and I find 
I’m a member of sixteen groups that could 
and should take action on things like this. 
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On the 
right track 





These groups range from the teachers as- 
sociation to the adult Sunday School Class 
in my church. Then, of course, some or- 
ganizations, such as the League of Women 
Voters, are at work on many problems, 
and they need our support. 

“But most important, Mrs. Deems, is 
that we keep our eyes on what is happen- 
ing and be interested enough to take action 
when it’s needed. It’s so easy to shirk our 
GRY sa 

“Ain’t it the truth,” thought Mrs. Deems. 
“Why, even school teachers can try to 
slide out by using pretty phrases, or by 
saying it ain’t no use because it’s over and 
done with, or by saying you gotta let the 
statesmen horse-trade with votes, or by 
thinking we can close the door and worry 
about our own problems and let the other 
fellow worry about his. Maybe it’s because 
there are so many ways to slide out of 
duty that so many people try ’em!” 

“. .. and we don’t dare shirk our duty,” 
Miss Boyd continued. “It’s really true that 
our government, and our UN, and our 
world has to be run by the people. That’s 
us.” (Miss Boyd had a fleeting feeling 
that there might be something wrong with 
the grammar, but she was sure the logic 
was sound.) “The people,—that’s every- 
body, that’s you, Mrs. Deems, and that’s 
me.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Deems. “That’s me.” 

Mrs. Deems was satisfied. Maybe things 
could be wrong, sometimes, but a body 
didn’t need to let them stay that way. You 
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could do something about it. Mrs. Deems 
now had a program. Others might not 
agree with her wording, but this was the 
way she outlined it for herself: 


“1, Study on it. Sit yourself down and 
read and think. Get all the lowdown, 
and get it straight. 

. Talk to other people who know what 
it’s all about or will study it out with 
you. Of course I ain’t a teacher and 
can’t talk it out with kids in a class, 
but I guess I could find someone that'd 
study with me. 

. Write letters to people like congress- 
men and UN delegates. Every drop 
in a bucket helps. My spelling ain’t 
so good, but I guess they’re smart 
enough to figure out what I’m aiming 
to say. 

. Get groups you belong with to study 
on it and do something about it. I’ll 
start with the Ladies’ Solidarity and 
the First-Monday-of-the-Month Quilt- 
ing, Knitting, and Tatting Club. 

. Join some other groups that are doin’ 
things the right way, and give ’em 
help. Note: find out about the League 
of Women Voters. 

. Most important, keep thinkin’ and 
workin’, and rememberin’ that you’re 
important, you're a part, because gov- 
ernment and UN and all the world is 
the people, and the people,—that’s 
mie.” 
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That’s me! 
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The New—in Review 





THE AUTHORS of Growth and Learn- 
ing in the Elementary School (New York, 
D. C. Heath, 1946), Albert J. Huggett and 
Cecil V. Millard, are professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the School of Education, 
respectively, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. They have given us 
a book which has been long looked for by 
a host of teachers in the elementary schoois 
of the nation, as well as faculty members 
concerned with the teaching of courses in 
elementary education in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. Although numerous books 
in the professional field are published an- 
nually, few have broken so completely 
with tradition in an effort to come to 
grips with the real problems of child 
growth and learning as they are faced 
in the typical classroom. 

The newer plan of organization of 
the material is refreshing and interesting 
and adds life to the content, which alto- 
gether too often has been treated much 
less skillfully. 

Here is a source of inspiration for that 
increasing body of teachers in search of 
help in applying the newer techniques 
necessary in the developmental learning 
processes. Those who recognize the need 
for help on such essentials in teaching 
as “Knowledge of Child Growth,” 
“Maturation Through Children’s In- 
terests,” “Providing for Individual Dif- 
ferences,” “Respecting Human Personal- 
ity,” and “Evaluation of Growth” will 
appreciate the contribution which has 
been made to the educational literature. 

The three divisions of the book rather 
comprehensively treat: (1) The Structure 
and Organization of the Elementary 
School; (2) The Subject Matter for 
Growth and Learning; (3) Appraisal and 
Record Keeping of Educational Growth. 

In the fifteen chapters one finds the 
meat of many significant educational ex- 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 





periments, researches, and “educational 
plans” to improve teaching in the elemen- 
tary school. With skillful description and 
analysis, the findings of these experiments 
are interpreted in the light of the or- 
ganismic approach to learning. The func- 
tional uses of subject matter to promote 
growth and learning are fully recognized 
and are capably presented in seven chap- 
ters covering half the book. Those who 
find it difficult to incorporate skill subjects 
in the core curriculum will find much 
help here. These chapters are attractively 
illustrated with cuts depicting the more 
progressive practices in certain modern- 
ized programs of teaching in Michigan. 

Comprehensive treatment is given to the 
important jobs of evaluating progress in 
the educative process and the recording of 
essential data for reporting to parents and 
for counseling purposes. 

The authors are well equipped, through 
training and rich and varied backgrounds 
of public school and college experience, to 
undertake the job of giving us this ex- 
cellent volume on child development with 
implications for teaching—Virew M. 
Rocers, Superintendent of Schools, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


MOTION PICTURES shown in com- 
mercial theaters become more meaningful 
to young people if schools consciously use 
them as “spring-boards” to learning. The 
Motion Picture Association of America, 28 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York 18, 
encourages this procedure by making avail- 
able free of. charge to teachers and li- 
brarians exhibits, study guides and other 
materials designed to improve the under- 
standing and appreciation of current films. 

Typical of such material is their Dis- 
cussion Guide for Two Years Before the 
Mast, prepared by Max J. Herzberg of 
Wenquahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
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The Guide includes a biographical sketch 
of the author, Richard Henry Dana, a 
criticism of the book from which the 
movie was made, a pictorial sequence with 
brief captions summarizing the story, sug- 
gestions for exercises and projects which 
might develop from a study of the book 
and movie, and a very selected reading 
list of other great sea tales. 

Any teacher or librarian may secure 
these excellent materials free of charge 
by sending a card to the Motion Picture 
Association of America, asking to be put 
on their mailing list. 


STUDIDISCS is the trade name of the 
12-inch double-faced records (78 r. p. m.) 
produced by the Popular Science Publish- 
ing Company. 83 records (125 titles) are 
now ready, including selections from 
literature for elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. Some of the classics 
produced in these recordings are David 
Copperfield, Macbeth, Lancelot and Elaine, 
Evangeline, and The Man Without a 
Country. Marquis James has written in 
dramatic form accounts of some of the 
outstanding historical events in American 


history. These records may be played on 
any ordinary phonograph. Complete in- 
formation, including a list of available 
titles, may be secured from: The Popular 
Science Publishing Company, Educational 
Department Audio-Visual Division, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 1o. 


AN INNOVATION in textbook writing 
is Edna Dorothy Baxter’s An Approach 
to Guidance (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1946, $2.50). The author has con- 
sidered seriously the criticisms often made 
of texts in education, charging that they 
are dull and uninteresting in style. Con- 
sequently, she employs the story-telling 
method, presenting sound principles and 
techniques of guidance in a readable 
sequence of events involving a new di- 
rector of guidance in a high school and 
the principal, teachers, and students with 
whom she works. The story impresses one 
with its authenticity and its devotion to a 
realistic school situation. Close study re- 
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veals the value of the technical material 
which is presented in this unusual manner. 

William H. Burton, director of appren- 
ticeship, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, has contributed a 
worthwhile foreword to the book, sum- 
marizing the volume and indicating its 
potential value for school workers, parents, 
and other lay workers interested in schools. 
The following quotation from this fore- 
word skillfully describes the organization 
of the book: 

“The story—for that is what it is— 
begins with the appearance of a new direc- 
tor of guidance and proceeds naturally and 
realistically from the first contacts to de- 
velop the meaning of guidance as inter- 
action between individuals, between in- 
dividuals and the community, between 
individuals and the great society of which 
the community is a part. The interesting 
and provocative story is not interrupted 
by pedagogical procedures. The author 
presents an original device, namely a ‘story 
interpretation’ in the second half of the 
volume. Here the incidents, discussions, 
crises, and solutions presented in the first 
part are related to principles, to an under- 
lying philosophy, and to the.scientific data. 
The ‘interpretation’ is directly related to 
the ‘story’ through chapter headings and 
cross references by page number. This 
feature of the volume is one of the im- 
portant creative contributions to text writ- 
ing in current times. Each chapter in the 
story has a brief highly selective bibliog- 
raphy. The interprecation is followed by 
a more extensive and skillfully annotated 
bibliography.” 

The author emphasizes in the introduc- 
tion that this is not a “prescription” book, 
giving ready-made solutions to problematic 
situations. She stresses the point of view 
that every aspect of a guidance problem 
should be studied and that corrective pro- 
cedures should be determined in terms of 
sound principles of guidance. 

The annotated bibliography is a valu- 
able section, for the brief annotations 
summarize the most recent findings in the 
guidance field. In addition, suggested read- 
ings are tied in with each chapter. 
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While the situation which the story 
describes is in a high school, the principles 
and procedures of guidance which are 
presented are applicable in human relations 
at any age level. 

Because of its unusual style, An Ap- 
proach To Guidance might prove valuable 
as a basis for discussion for in-service or 
pre-service education groups. It seems to 
be one effective solution for the old prob- 
lem of finding stimulating yet sound read- 
ing in education. 


A GOOD listening guide to FREC rec- 
ommended radio programs for student 
listening appears each month in Scholastic 
Teacher, the supplement which goes with- 
out charge to subscribers to classroom 
editions of Scholastic Magazine. “Good 
Listening” lists approximately sixty net- 
work programs chosen by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. Four major 
networks, ABC, CBS, MBS, and NBC, 
nominate each month their outstanding 
programs. A carefully chosen committee 
of educators auditions these programs and 
selects the ones chosen for listening. 
Criteria applied in making the choices in- 
clude: 1. educational significance; 2. radio 


program quality; 3. instructional adapt- 
ability. Each program is annotated; dates, 
hours, and stations are indicated; and the 
grade level at which the program would 
be valuable is given. This monthly guide 
should prove a significant contribution to 
the educational use of radio programs. 


HEARING AIDS for children are help- 
ful only to the extent that children are 
willing to use them. Arthur I. Gates and 
Rose E. Kushner, acting as a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Problems of Deafness 
of the National Research Council, have 
prepared an interesting report of their 
study of the factors influencing the deci- 
sion of children to wear hearing aids. The 
report, Learning to Use Hearing Aids, is 


available for “limited free distribution” 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 27. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN policy, to be 
understood, requires constant study and 
attention. One of the most valuable pub- 
lications for school people interested in 
international policies is the Bulletin of the 
Department of State. It may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 6, D. C., for $1 for 13 weeks, 
or for $3.50 a year. 

Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
says: “Our experience indicates that the 
Bulletin is one of the most frequently 
consulted and widely read government 
periodical in our collections. It is probably 
correct to say that in responding to in- 
quiries in the field of foreign policy more 
use is made of it than of any other single 
document.” 


FOR FIFTEEN years school administra- 
tors from the Middle West have assembled 
at the University of Chicago to study to- 
gether issues and problems in school ad- 
ministration. Dr. William C. Reavis has 
served as director of the conference since 
its beginning, and he and other prominent 
educators have provided able leadership. 

Since Dr. Reavis was turning over di- 
rection of the conference to a new direc- 
tor and since this marked the fifteenth year 
of the work of the conference, it seemed 
appropriate that the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools should devote 
its program to “a survey of the progress, 
problems, and needs of educational admin- 
istration.” The report of the proceedings 
of the Conference is now available, with 
the title Educational Administration, A 
Survey of Progress, Problems, and Needs. 
(Chicago, ‘University of Chicago Press, 
1946, $2.) . 
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The Changing ‘World 





WE ARE AT LAST getting a good press 
on the teacher shortage and the problems 
of the teaching profession. Favorable re- 
ports are coming in from many cities con- 
cerning improvements in salary schedules. 
Minneapolis is an outstanding example of 
a large city school system that has met 
the problem courageously. We have rea- 
son to expect a number of such victories 
in the months to come. Each victory will 
strengthen the teaching profession for the 
important work that lies ahead. Within 
the profession, however, we should take 
care that we think clearly with regard to 
all of the factors which enter into the 
present crisis in the profession. Even if 
teachers salaries are raised beyond our 
fondest hopes we shall not make teaching 
attractive to the ablest young men and 
women in our college graduating classes 
unless we do some other things to the 
educational profession. The plain fact is, 
our young people do not feel that edu- 
cation is a really dynamic enterprise. They 
are not convinced that it comes to grips 
with the real problems which confront 
society. They do not see how they can 
make an outstanding contribution to so- 
ciety by entering this particular profession. 
Young people are idealistic. To be sure, 
they want an adequate income and a decent 
standard of living, but beyond that they 
like to feel that the enterprise in which 
they are engaged is appreciated by the 
public and is in fact a vital endeavor. If, 
therefore, we wish to attract outstanding 
young men and women into the profession 
it behooves us to examine our professional 
activities carefully and do everything hu- 
manly possible to give our schools and 
colleges the dynamic qualities that on the 
one hand will meet the needs of our age 
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and on the other will commend the pro- 
fession to the keenest minds and warmest 
hearts among our young people. 

I believe there are three important 
changes which must be made in educa- 
tional institutions before our young people 
will be attracted to teaching. In the first 
place, education must come to grips with 
the really important problems which now 
concern our society. That means that edu- 
cation must move into the controversial 
areas. That in turn means that as teachers 
we will be subjected to criticism. But it 
also means that our profession will take 
on a more vital relationship to the im- 
provement of our on-going society. In the 
past we have been far too timid in these 
directions. We have failed to give our 
young people a thorough grounding in the 
various issues confronting our democracy. 
We have failed to teach boys and girls 
to think creatively in the areas of human 
relations. Our timidity and silence have 
tended to emphasize static concepts of so- 
ciety, and have given our teaching a dry, 
stereotyped quality which is anything but 
attractive to young people in modern 
times. Let every classroom in America 
come to grips with the issues which con- 
front our society and with the problems 
which confront our boys and girls and 
men and women. Such a step will save 
our freedom and it will go far toward 
bringing our ablest young people into our 
classrooms as teachers. 

A second step in vitalizing education is 
that of making the school a more impor- 
tant factor in community life and giving 
the teacher a role as an effective leader 
in community affairs. In the first place we 
cannot have the kind of education we 
need for our children if we remain inside 
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the four walls of a schoolhouse. We must 
take the school into the community and 
the community into the school. The school 
must become an integral part of the sup- 
porting community. The school cannot 
achieve this integrity with the community 
unless the teacher is a competent com- 
munity leader and an active participant 
in community affairs. Once the teacher has 
taken her place as an effective community 
leader we shall see a changed attitude on 
the part of young people toward the teach- 
ing profession. One of the reasons other 
professions such as law, medicine, and en- 
gineering are now attracting more able 
young people than teaching is that the 
young people feel that in these professions 
they have a better opportunity to play 
active roles in community life. If our 
schools were conducted as they should be 
no profession could even approach that 
of teaching in pfoviding opportunities for 
community leadership, and no profession 
would be more attractive to young people. 

Finally, we can never make the teach- 
ing profession attractive to men and 
women of creative talent unless our edu- 
cational administration can overcome its 
excessive centralization and authoritarian 
domination, especially in our larger cities. 
Young people have a feeling that their 
talents will be lost and unused if they 
enter the teaching profession, largely be- 
cause of the enormous inertia and excessive 
centralization which prevails in educa- 
tional administration. Even in smaller 
systems there are unfortunate examples of 
administrative domination which prove 
stifling to creative efforts. The tragic con- 
sequence of over-centralization and dic- 
torial procedures in administration is that 
such practices and procedures are espe- 
cially discouraging to young people of 
outstanding creative talents and abilities. 
It is only natural that those with greatest 
imagination are going to suffer most when 
subjected to authoritarian procedures. It is 
only to be expected that such individuals 
are not likely to enter a profession in 
which there is not full and free play for 
their talents. In this connection mention 
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should be made of the growing tendency 
in the larger cities to select teachers on 
the basis of paper-and-pencil examinations 
of one sort or another. It is my observa- 
tion that these examination procedures 
tend to weed out people of imagination 
and to select the drudges who are willing 
to spend hours upon hours learning mean- 
ingless facts. The result is that we select 
our teachers from the ranks of those with 
little imagination and often little capacity 
for creative human contacts. Young men 
and women with imagination and creative 
talents either fail the examinations or re- 
fuse to take them, knowing only too well 
that these tests call for a type of per- 
formance in which they cannot hope to 
excel. The large cities in this nation could 
secure the services of hundreds of men 
and women of outstanding abilities if they 
had the courage and imagination to alter 
their processes of selection. They could 
secure hundreds, perhaps thousands more 
if they decentralized their administrative 
organization and procedures, and placed 
their leadership emphasis on originality, 
initiative, and creative efforts rather than 
on conformity, uniformity, and a kind of 
docility which closely approximates “boot 
licking.” 

Salaries are in process of improvement. 
We should work hard to raise them all 
we can, but we should not make the mis- 
take of assuming that when we have raised 
the salaries we have found a solution to 
the teacher crisis. This solution can be 
found only as we make the school a vital 
factor in the solution of the problems 
now confronting our society, and make 
the school itself and the teacher active 
leaders in the improvement of every com- 
munity. If, in addition, we modify our 
administrative organization and procedures 
so as to release the creative talent of 
teachers we need have no fear that Amer- 
ican young people will not enter our pro- 
fession. But it is going to take hard work 
to make these changes in our profession in 
time to really influence the attitudes of 
our young people materially. We must act 
and act fast! 











Common Learnings Courses. The Mont- 
clair (N. J.) High School Curriculum 
Committee composed of five teachers has 
been meeting one period every day on 
school time for three years. Prospective 
curriculum changes have been debated in 
several series of neighborhood discussion 
groups ahead of implementation. Eight 
groups of students and sixteen teachers 
are working now with common learnings 
courses on all grade levels. In the tenth 
grade, biology and English plus a home- 
room stress community problems, housing, 
public health, recreation, juvenile delin- 
quency, town planning, heredity and en- 
vironment, problems of human behavior, 
and much guidance, personal and other- 
wise. In time it is hoped to include for 
all, the basic mathematics, health educa- 
tion, music, art, and explorations in the 
industrial arts available now only to some 
students outside the experimental groups. 
In the eleventh and twelfth grades the 
framework is that of English and social 
studies. Experimentation here is just find- 
ing its directions, but it already suggests 
gains in broader interests, in units of per- 
sonal finance, consumer education, and 
guidance, and notably in combating prej- 
udice and intolerance.—Harold A. Fergu- 
son, Principal. 


Community College. In cooperation with 
the Department of Field Services of the 
University of Chicago, the Moline Public 
Schools are conducting a survey of the 
secondary school administration and cur- 
riculum. This study was begun in 1945 
and will continue through 1948. As a re- 
sult of preliminary recommendations, the 
secondary school program has been re- 
organized on a four-year junior high 
school basis and a two-year senior high 
school. Plans are in the making to in- 
stitute a two-year community college to be 
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added to the eleventh and twelfth years of 
the Moline Senior High School. Although 
the present academic extension program 
may serve as a beginning for the new col- 
lege, it is planned to introduce a series of 
terminal courses in the fields of industrial 
education, business education, and home 
economics education. In order that the 
program may be available to adults in 
the community, as well as to college age 
people, the program will be extended 
through the evening hours.—Alex Jardine, 
Superintendent. 


Taking Stock. During the war years 
curriculum development in the Ham- 
tramck (Mich.) Public Schools was pushed 
into the background. Last year the pro- 
gram was resumed under three major 
steps: 1. Where are we? 2. Where should 
we go from here? 3. What is the best 
way to get there? An instructional council 
consisting of the chairmen of subject mat- 
ter groups met regularly during the year. 
The first question was answered by the 
preparation of summaries of all of the 
courses of study. Each teacher was given 
a complete set of these brief courses. This 
year’s pre-opening conference consisted 
of an evaluation of the courses of study 
in the subject-matter area committees. 
This year the Instructional Council is 
planning to try to find the answer to the 
second question, “Where should we go 
from here?” When this matter is settled 
the courses of study will be revised in 
accordance with the answer to the third 
question, “What is the best way. to get 
there?”—M. A. Kopka, Superintendent. 


Teachers Plan School Building. New 
London, Conn., a city of about 30,000 
people faces the need for new school 
buildings within the next few years. A 
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plan has been worked out whereby the 
faculty of one elementary school enrolling 
about 400 children—kindergarten through 
grade six—is devoting its attention exclu- 
sively this year to the planning of an edu- 
cational program for a new school build- 
ing. The faculty of sixteen teachers and 
one principal meet together every Thurs- 
day afternoon for two hours. The faculty 
is at present engaged in describing the kind 
of an educational program which it be- 
lieves desirable for boys and girls. This 
will be followed by an attempt to de- 
scribe in detail the kind of a school plant 
which is necessary if the potentialities of 
this program are to be realized. In order 
to bring the parents into this problem, a 
committee of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is working with the school faculty. 
The results of the work of the teacher 
group and parent group will be presented 
to the board of education and its architect 
when the time comes for actually con- 
sidering the construction of a school 
building —George R. Champlin, Superin- 
tendent. 


Teachers Learn From Town Officials. 
Since it is desirable that teachers have a 
better understanding of the community 
in.which they work, a plan was devised 
in West Hartford, Conn. to make this 
possible. First, the teachers of the town 
were consulted to find if they thought 
such a course would be of value and in- 
terest, and they were also invited to sub- 
mit the phases of community life they 
would like discussed. Following this rather 
general survey, the various town officials 
were invited to discuss their departments 
in terms of their origin and development, 
the present method of operation, and plans 
for the future. The result was a series of 
fifteen one-hour meetings, at which time 
there. was the opportunity to hear, see, 
and talk with the town manager, the chief 
of police, the chairman of the board of 
finance, the director of recreation, the fire 
chief, the town engineer, the head li- 
brarian, the judge of the town court, and 
many others. —L. H. Bugbee, Superin- 
tendent. 
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Program of Child Study. The Mary- 
land State Department of Education is en- 
gaged in a three-year, statewide program 
of child study with Daniel A. Prescott and 
his staff serving as consultants. Each county 
selected a number of persons to lead child 
study groups. Seventy-five groups of white 
teachers and twenty-three groups of Negro 
teachers were working the first year—a 
total of 1200 teachers. The teachers col- 
leges are working on ways to make their 
courses give the student-teachers a better 
understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment. New study groups have been 
organized this year in many cases by per- 
sons who were members of study groups 
last year. Briefly, the plan is that each 
teacher study one child through the year. 
Conclusions of causes of behavior are 
drawn from the information they collect 
and from scientific research. Implications 
for curriculum and school policies will 
eventually grow out of the program.— 
Grace L. Alder, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools. 


Field Services. The Bureau of Coopera- 
tion with Educational Institutions of the 
University of Michigan was organized to 
offer a wider type of state service than 
merely that of accrediting high schools. 
Provision is now made for consulting 
service on problems arising in schools and 
colleges and for lectures and leadership in 
institutes, conferences, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and other educational organiza- 
tions. The bureau publishes a one-page 
leaflet, Observations, which contains sug- 
gestions concerning school equipment, 
school organization, and the improvement 
of teaching. An annual report is also pub- 
lished containing the list of all accredited 
schools; the criteria developed to aid in 
closer cooperation between secondary 
schools and the university; and summaries 
of trends in school enrollments and sub- 
ject registrations in secondary schools.— 
George E. Carrothers, Director. 


Curriculum Study. Following the recom- 
mendation of a comprehensive school sur- 
vey conducted by the Bureau of Educa- 
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tional Researcn ot Ohio State University, 
the Hamilton (Ohio) Public Schools en- 
gaged in a citywide study of the curric- 
ulum in three: major fields: language arts, 
mathematics, and social studies. Certain 
elementary schools elected to serve as 
centers for special study in each of these 
fields. Every teacher in the elementary 
school division, and all secondary teachers 
in the departments named, participated in 
the curriculum study—nearly 200 persons 
in all. In each curriculum field the work 
was directed by a citywide committee on 
which all levels of instruction were repre- 
sented. Subcommittees organized at the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
levels gave intensive consideration to prob- 
lems arising in those areas. Some tentative 
curriculum outlines in each of the fields 
studied have been issued and others will 
be ready for publication before the end of 
this school year—Terry Wickham, Su- 
perintendent. 


Education of Teachers In Service. In East 
Baton Rouge Parish, La. there has been 
initiated a longtime program for in- 
service training of school personnel. The 
program was launched in the summer of 
1944 with a workshop for principals and 
supervisors. The major emphasis of the 
workshop was the place of the principal 
in the educational program and his respon- 
sibility for supervision in his school. The 
following summer, a workshop was held 
for all teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrators of the parish. Over 
three hundred people were in attendance 
at the workshop held on the campus of 
Louisiana State University. During the 
1945-1946 school session, the supervisory 
program both in individual schools and 
from the central office was designed to 
follow up the work on problems which 
were considered during the summer work- 
shop. Professional groups in the parish 
included in their year’s program of ac- 
tivities plans which had been initiated in 
the workshop. Throughout the year, 
teachers of East Baton Rouge took part 
in a series of conferences planned by the 
teacher-training institutions of the state, 
designed as a part of the statewide pro- 
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gram for professional improvement of 
teachers in service.—Clark L. Barrow, 
Superintendent. 


Curriculum Reviewed. A new procedure 
is being tried in the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) Public Schools to keep the cur- 
riculum up to date and to coordinate the 
work in the schools from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The elementary 
curriculum will be reviewed by a com- 
mittee of elementary teachers with a con- 
sultant from the junior high school and 
one from the senior high school. The 
secondary curriculum will be reviewed by 
a committee of secondary teachers with 
a consultant from the elementary school. 
In this way there will be a coordination 
of experiences on all committees. Instead 
of the usual department heads, chairmen 
of curriculum revision will be appointed 
who will receive compensation for their 
work. The elementary committees are to 
work under the supervision of the elemen- 
tary supervisor and the secondary com- 
mittees under the supervision of the as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of secondary education. Before final re- 
ports are accepted and approved, they will 
be reviewed by a committee of principals 
on the respective levels——Jordan L. Lar- 
son, Superintendent. 


Film Explains New Course. The curric- 
ulum planning committee for arithmetic 
in the elementary schools of Philadelphia, 
with the cooperation of the Division of 
Visual Education has produced a series of 
colored film slides with sound transcrip- 
tion to illustrate practical, day-to-day 
methods of putting the new arithmetic 
course of study into practice. Arrange- 
ments are being made by the curriculum 
office for a series of faculty meetings in 
the elementary schools throughout the 
city. At these meetings, the film slides 
will be shown and discussion will be led 
by collaborating teachers who have served 
on the arithmetic committee. The film 
explains the ideas behind the activities 
shown in the pictures and tells why each 
is important in the development of number 
concepts and skills. 
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Brief Notes 


Last year the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers established a fund 
of $50,000 for teacher education scholar- 
ships to attract to the teaching profession 
students of outstanding ability and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Seventy-two scholar- 
ships were awarded in 1945. 

A program of curriculum revision was 
projected by a committee of the Centra 
Costa County California Principals’ As- 
sociation under the chairmanship of Fred 
S. Ramsdell, with members representing 
the various county elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

A student council conference lasting one 
day was held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp for 
representatives of student councils in the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) area. Roland Faunce 
of Wayne University and Frances Martin 
of Central Michigan College served as 
consultants. 

The Ventura County California 
Secondary Schools are in the exploratory 
stage of a comprehensive study program 
which will be conducted in cooperation 
with the California State Department of 
Education. 

A conference on recreation, camping 
and conservation education was held in 
Albany, N. Y. sponsored by the joint 
committee on recreation, camping, and 
conservation education of the state con- 
servation and education departments. The 
group approved a platform which would 
extend the camping opportunities to more 
individuals; provide for the professional 
training of personnel for these programs; 
set up camp demonstration centers; and 
secure increased funds for such services. 

The Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum recently held a con- 
ference of teachers of core curriculum at 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp, near Battle Creek. 
Among those participating were teachers 
of unified studies, integrated programs, 
social living programs, and block schedules. 

The Malden (Mass.) Public Schools 
have opened a veterans high school center 
in its high school, staffed and maintained, 
however, entirely apart from that school. 
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The instructional plan is largely tutorial, 
each veteran progressing at his own rate 
of speed. All high school courses will be 
offered. ; 

A science committee in the Cranston 
(R. I.) Public Schools is reviewing the 
course of study from the first to the 
twelfth grades. Revisions will be made 
in accordance with the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 





THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 337) 


operates under the law of 1939, Louisiana’s 
program was authorized in 1945 under the 
legally authorized administrative respon- 
sibility of the state board of education, 
and legislative authorization for the New 
Jersey service was given in the Spring of 
1946. 


State departments of education: To aid 
in the development of state programs now 
authorized by law for children under six, 
the state boards of education in at least 
eleven states have to date employed a 
supervisor or director of early childhood 
education. For the most part these staff 
officers are responsible for the full primary 
unit of the school program. They are 
working both to assure a continuing 
guidance program appropriate for children 
and their parents and to explain the values 
of the program to the average citizen con- 
cerned with the tax dollar. 


Many problems lie ahead in terms of 
state aid, age levels to be included, class 
size, appropriate equipment, and staff prep- 
aration. Yet major progressive steps have 
been taken in the past two years through 
the cooperating efforts of state and com- 
munity workers actively concerned with 
the family welfare, the health, and the 
education of young children. Continued 
cooperation with community agencies and 
with the lay public as well as a well- 
planned public information program are 
essential to extend the school facilities for 
this younger age level—Mary DaBNney 
Davis, ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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TODAY’S PLEASURE — TOMORROW’S TREASURE 
NOW they can read— give them good reading for sheer 
pleasure and enrichment . .. IN LATER LIFE they will trace 
their love of reading and taste for good literature back to 








Stories to Remember 


ite 2 the new literature series for the intermediate grades 


WONDER AND LAUGHTER — for grade 4 
DREAMING AND DARING — for grade 5 
HIGH ROAD TO GLORY ~— for grade 6 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. Edmonds 


With Teachers’ Guides chat will help the teacher create in 
children a love of and taste for the treasures of literature 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 707 Browder Street 
NEW YORE 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 





ANNOUNCING the Second Edition of 
\ || p ) RY | \ | () Democratic Leadership in the 
Improvement of Learning 


By A.S. BARR, WILLIAM H. BURTON, and LEO J. BRUECKNER 





4 fi HE second edition of this farsighted and comprehensive textbook for courses in 
supervision and administration represents a thorough reconsideration and sub- 
stantial rewriting of the original text in the light of subsequent research, professional 
experience, and general practice. The modern definition of supervision, introduced 
in the original edition of the book, has been extended and clarified in the new edition; 
the relation of supervision to curriculum improvement programs is more extensively 
dealt with; new illustrative materials have been substituted for the old; and the format 
has been redesigned. To be published in March. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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ee aids for health RE : 


and grooming programs... 


Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets... wall charts. 


HE EXCELLENT HEALTH and 

physical education training be- 

ing given to boys and girls today 
can play an important part in their 
future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater stu- 
dent interest, make use of this ef- 

fective visual material! 


Among the specially-planned aids 
is the manual, “Guide for a Good 
Grooming Program,” outlining 
class discussions, projects and dem- 
onstrations on such subjects as Pos- 
ture and Physical Fitness, Dental 
Care, Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, 
Hair Care, and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets — 

one for boys and one for girls— 

provide helpful grooming pointers, 

and contain daily check lists for in- 
ventory of personal habits. 


In addition, there are colorful 
wall charts on grooming for school 
and job, Dental Health, Muscle 
Structure, and Skin Structure. Send 

now for those units suitable for your 
groups! Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 








Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. 0.27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Lid., Dept. D-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street 

New York 20, N. Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 

I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


1 0 Attached is a list of teach- OR 2, 0 Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3. ia Send me one set of the wall charts 








ers on my staff (with sub- teaching aids in quantity so that I can together with student pieces so I 
ject taught and grade level) turn one over to each interested teach- can examine the material and de- 
so that you can offer each er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities. 
one the most helpful ma- costeeeeeee dumber of catalogs. 
terial direct. 

My staff consists of the following: sssseseseeeeeee ementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 
.....Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 

a Vocational Subiect Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) Deans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
School or 
Address... ; 
Y Total No. of Schools.......................... 
ork Grades 
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A Question-Box Report on 


ARITHMETIC 
FOR 


YOUNG AMERICA 


By JOHN R. CLARK and others 


What has been done to teach meanings? 
In building rules and generalizations, a wide variety of experiences, visual aids, and 


challenges to discovery are provided to make easy and meaningful the transition from 
the concrete to the abstract. 

Is the sequential nature of the number system consistently recognized? 
A logical, sequential course is worked out in which continuous attention is given to 
relationships—in teaching the meaning of number, in the presentation of the processes, 
and in the maintenance program. 


What about review and maintenance? 
Review is never monotonous for new material is skillfully interwoven with old. The 


rich, varied, and interesting program of review and testing enables the child to check 
constantly on his growing body of knowledge. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








Choosing 
an Intelligence Test 
requires Discrimination 


Consider these facts regarding the 


CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 


. It breaks down the composite data of the traditional intelligence test into 
useful information: 


(a) Three IQ’s (b) Three MA’s (c) Five Factors 


It measures both language and non-language intelligence. 

It provides scores in 14 specific tests. 

These types of useful information are organized in a revealing profile which 
may be used in guiding pupil learning. 

It may be obtained in Pre-primary, Primary, Elementary, Intermediate, and 
advanced levels. 


Available on all levels—per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Also published in short-form—per 25—$1.00 plus trans. 
Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard Los Angeles, 28, California 
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Florida—Gertrupve SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaBe. LuMspEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Mary ENTSMINGER, Elem. Supv., Carbondale 

Indiana—Hannak Linpau, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Cote, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macaie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mate Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Lucie Atvarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Wi.u1aM T. Metcuior, Prof. of 
Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E, Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester; H. G. Mas- 
ters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Carson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
Gertrupe Hankamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
os 5 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structures 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 





—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 





